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Moteorelogical sbfervations made at Philadelphia, iv Marck 191, 



































Barometer, Thermom, Anemometer, 
Engiith foot, Farenheit. Prevailing 

c wind, Weather, 
r 7. oe Be 5 | in. ists 50 pl to 
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= BPP SD DOS 
Obfervations ow the weather and difeafes, for the month of March 1791. 


HE beginning of this month, was clear and pleafant; after this it became 
cloudy, ramy, with but few days of clear weather, watil the fit- 
teenth. The mornings were generally overcaft and foggy, but the fun now and 
then fhone out in the afternoon—on the evening of the fixteent!) there were (eves 
rai confilerable peats of thunder, and lightning, with rain; the weather afier- 
wards became more iheady, clear, and warm. ‘The greateft and-moft fudden va- 


reation in the thermometer that was oblerved in the portent, aud fer many pre- 


ecdine months « was on the feventzeath, where a diffe srence of 33°, and $ tenths took 
place between the greatclt degrees of cold anid heat, as noticed b ¥ the twa oblcre 
Vauous Sitiesien de, and at 3 o’closk, rons. Bur fogs 
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fore and after partof the fame day fortunately is feldom remarked. On the 
twenty-fourth at nigit there was a (mart thunder ftorm, accompanied witha 
fail of the barometer. The wind was very variable : indeed at no period fince thé 
commencement of thele obfervations, was the wind remarked to veer to fo mae 
ny points in one day, as in the prefent month, 

The citeales that prevailed tuis month, were vafious ; no particular one, in- 
fluenced by the fenlible qualities of the air, predominated. The moculation for 
the {mall-pox was very generally performed, from which but few, if any died. 
The preparation for this difeafe was very fimple. A doubt was formerly fug- 
gefted, refpe&ting the good efle&s fuppofed to be derived from the ufe of meicury, 
as a preparative; and further experience has confirmed the propricty of the 
idea, and the total inutility of that medicine beyond its effects asa purge. For 
numbers this month had the fmall-pox, with fcarcely any preparation. In thofe, 
indeed, where inflammatory diathefis was favoured by conftitution, a few 
purges were prefcribed : but in others, not fo dilpofed, very little medicine was 
given ; a conftant expofition to the frefh air, the exhibition of plenty of cold 
drinks of a laxative nature, as tamarind water, &c. fo.as to procure a ftool or 
twoevery day, and the obfervanceof a low diet, being all that was found ne~ 
eeffary, to fecure the moft mild appearance of the difeate. 

A confiderable variety was remarked in the time of the commencement of 
the fickne‘s. It is well known, thatthe ufual period is about the eighth or ninth 
day, of the eruptive fever’s attack in the inoculated fmail-pox. But feveral 
cafes occurred this month, where not the leait inflammation in the inoculated part 
was perceivable, until the eleventh day, and others did not ficken until the fif- 
teenth or fixteenth day, without any other affection fubfifting, which might be 
fuppofed tohave prevented the action of the variolous contagion ; while, in ano.. 
ther, ficknefs commenced on the fixth day; neither did this cafe prove unuiually 
fzvere. The fever, accompanying the difeaiz, was, in genéral, very flight. 
Two cafes have been obferved, where the fever continued but for one day, and 
without any perceptible eruption following. The patients, though frequently ex- 
pofed to the contagion of the difeafe, have remained perfectly free from a fee 
cond attack. 

On the moft refpeétable living authority, it can be affirmed, that the only per- 
eeptible appearence of the {mall pox in a child, was an eruption of a folitary 
pock on the infide of the cheek, which was accidentally difcovered by the nurfe, oa 
the opening of the infart’s mouth in the aét of crying: and yet this perfon never 
had a fecond infc&tion. The knowledge of this faét will explain the fuppofed 
exemption of individuals from this difeafe; as it fufficiently thows how flight 
an affection may fecure the fyftem from a fecond attack ; the fubjeét of the above 
cafe, never after having the difeafe. The final] pox alfo, in the natural way, 
prevailed much more than it has done for many years paft; but happily with 
scarcely any mortality, where medical affiftance was early had. In fome, whe 
negleéted to apply for relief, though fo eafily obtained, it proved fatal. Where 
the pock did not come on kindly, but remained watry and was late in advancing 
to the ftage of fuppuration, accompanied with a delirium, reftlefs ftate of the 
fick, and the difeafe tended to a typhus ; the moft evident good etteéts were de- 
rived from the exhibitien of a few grains of calomel, combined with opium. 
The pulfe was increafed in fuinefs and ftrength; the next merning after it was 
given, the puftules were filled with a rich pus, and that reftleffnets, which kept the 
pitients covtinually awake, was changed into a fettled, calm ftate, and fucceeded 
by a refrefhing fleep, and uniform favov.able turn of the difeale, 
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A brief examination of lord Sheffield’s obfervation on the commerce of the united 
fates. 
THE THIRD NUMBER*, 


177 ~*+Y 





"YN the profecution of this examination, our attention is drawn to thé article 
le 
HATS. 

The writer of the obfervations rem:rks that the high price of wool and labour 
mutt induce the Americans to import the felt and common hats. The increafe of 
our population, 2s in other new countries, has been accompanied by an increafo 
of the quantity of wool. Sheep have been found, on frequent and fair experi« 
ments, to be very profitable to the tarmer. Importation , though hitherto cafual, 
has fupplied us with fome wool. Hatters are found in every part of the united 
ftates. The following table, which was containedin a report made by a com- 
mittee to the manufacturing fociety of Philadelphia, will thew the ftate of the 
hating bufinefs in Pennfylvania, and difcovers a fact little known to our own 
citizens, that 12,340 hats are annually made in the four counties beyond the Al- 
legany mountains*. 


Hatters. Fur hats.Wool hts. 














In the city and county of Philadelphia, « 68 31,637 7,600 
Montgomery, - - - 10 800 1,000 
1 Delaware, - - - 14 1,500 4,000 
l Welt Cheter, - ° : 14 1,300 4,000 
t Lancatter, - - - 16 3,000 15,000 
- Dauphin, - - - - 10 1,200 4,000 
e Bucks, - - “ - 12 1,900 1,000 
jo: Berks, - - ~ ° 38 2,200 §4,000 
y York, - - - - 26 2,600 430,000 
t. Cumberland, - - ~ 16 1,300 9,cco 
id Northumberland, . - - To 700 5,000 
i- Northampton, . - - 2 1,000 7,000 
e- Bedford, - > - 3 800 2,008 

Weittmoreland’, - - - 10 600 3,000 
T= Wathington*®, - - - 10 800 4,000 
ry Fayette*, - - - 7 400 1,540 
on Franklin, - - - - Jo 800 2,000 
vex Luzerne, - - - 6 400 1,400 
fed Huntington, ° ° ° « 6 1,400 2,000 
ght Mifflin, - - - - 6 400 2,000 
ove Allegany*, - « - - 6 400 1,600 
ays 
‘itt 315 $4,237 161,140 
vhe - 
rere 


From this return, it appears that every county in the {tate participates in the 





ing hatting bulinefs, there being none but what ave im the above lift. 

the The united ftates are fippofed to contain 3,500,000 inhabitants, and of that 
de- number the whites are conjectured to be about 2,700,000, Hf a hat per annum, 
um. be allowed for every third perfon of this laft number, 900,000 hats per annuin, 
was would be a fupply for the united ftates, and the above 215,000, made in a fingle 
t the fate, may be confidered as more than equal in value to one fourth of the demand, 
eded NOTE, 


* For the fecond number of thefe obfervations, fee page 222, under the head 
** feleSted prote.”” A circumf{tance of importance, which rendered it unadvifadis 


to wait for the appearance of the Muieum, induced the writer to publith that 
number in one of the newfpapers, | 
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a quarter of the number being of fur. It-is to be remembered, that leathern hats 
and fur caps are not rarely feen in the interior country. This branch has not 
grown up fuddenly in America, but was commenced among our firft manufac. 
tures, awd has made a regular progrefs with the population. The furs 
of the country have at once held out the temptation and afforded the eafy means, 
Latterly, the increafe of wool has given a great extenfion to the manufaéure, 
The praétical difficulties fuggetted by lord Sheffield, can gain litde credit under 
fo fuccefsful a courfe of the bufinefs; but the truth is, that few handicrafts are 
more quickly acquired by apprentices. 
BOOKS. 

** All fchool and common books,” in the opinion of lord Sheffield, ‘ may 
be fent cheaper from Britain, than they can be printed in America.’ The great 
increafe of paper mills in the united ftates, the exteniion of thofe longeft erected, 
the eftablifhment of type founderies, and the introduétion of engravers and 
bookbinders, have made a greater change in regard to the Lu/ine/s of book printing 
than has happened with refpeét to any other equally valuable branch of ma- 
nual art. The Latin and Greek {chool books are imported in greater numbers 
than heretofore ; becaufe our population is confiderably increaled, fince the te. 
paraticn from Great Britain, and the ufe of them is too limited to render an 
edition profitable: but a very great proportion of the Englith fchool books 
(which are in general ufe) are printed here. Of fome kinds there are none 
imported ; and feveral of them with alterations and improvements, have been pule 
lithed. A number of law books, which are moft demanded, have been printed 
with advantage ; and an edition of the Encyclopedia, in fifteen large quartos, 
containing about 5 per cent mcre matter than that printed in Great Britain, is now 
publifhing at feventy dollars, or fifteen guineas: precifely the price charged to /ubs 
Striders tor the Britifh edition. The cuts in the American copy are equally na- 
merous, and are really the bett. 

There are two circumftances, which will eftablith the book printing bufinefs 
in this country—the opportunity of publifhing immediately, for the American 
demand, all books in every European language, within the term of the copy 
right ; and the printing of moderate fized and plain editions, initead of the large 
eruainented and expenfive copies which are now the fafhion in Europe. A fu- 
perb quarto, on the beft vellum paper, with an elegant, but unneceflary copper- 
plate frontifpiece, richly gilt and lettered, (the drefs in which modern writers 
often introduce their works) colis more than is agrecabte to the peopie of this 
country, who defire valuable matter for their moncy. The freight, duties, and 
other charges of importation, depending either on the bulk or value, are very 
much enhanced ; and our printers find it eafy to embrace the opportunity which 
thefe circumftances afford them, to furnifh their countrymen with a cheap o€tavo, 
and fometimes even a duodecemo, in its ftead. 

German {chool books are much demanded in the united ftates, as may be 
fuppofed, when itis remembered how numerous in the united flates, the perfons 
are, who read and {peak that language—probably 140,000 to 180,000 of our 
people. Thefe books are cither imported from Holland or the Hanfe towns, or 
printed in this country. England fupplies none of them. 

Theextenfion of the French language, together with the intercourfe between the 
united ftates and that nation, which took place in the year 1776, andl the alliance 
in 1778, with which it was followed, will naturally be fuppofed to have increaf- 
ed the demand for French books, Thefe are principally imported from France, 
Holland, and Flanders, and fome few are printed in America, 

Books in thefe two languages could not be imported, before the revolution, 
from any country, except Great Britain : but are now drawn, as above mention- 
#1, from other fov.iga fources, ox the American printing preffes. 
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That the Americans will in future give a preference to Britifh manufafures 
before all others—that it will be @ long time before the Americans will manu - 
Ja&ure for themfelves—and that cur demand for British goods will increa/e 
in proporticn to our population, 

‘THE manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland are very generally good, 
often excellent, and almoft always as handiome as the nature of the article will 
Pimit, Yet, there are not wanting proofs, that we fhall take confiderable quon. 
tities of goods from other countries. Twenty-two fhips, for example, arrivedin 
tue U.S. tvom St. Peterfburg in the year 179¢, with cordage, ticking, duillings, 
ciaper, broad linens, narrow linens, printed livens, crathy thectings, ravens 
duck, ruffia duck, nail rods, and rolled iron for hoops, The renjainder of 
tuciy cargoes were bar iron, hemp, and flax, which were intended to be manu- 
factured here, Nankeens, filks, long cloths, porcelain ayjd fome {mall articles, 
ice mmported reg aiarly from China: aad mullias, plain, ftriped, figured, and print- 
el, \iLa Uiks, anu a variety of other articles, ave imported from India. It being 
manifellly injucous to the manufagturing intereft of every nation in Euvope, 
even to mmport, and much more to confume thefe goods, there can be no doubt, 
rhatthey wui be fupplied to us in the Eaft-Indies, with more readineis every 
yetr 5 and it a tew more callico printers were to eftablith themfelves among us, 
iit unpertauon ot printed ¢ dlicoes and cottons might be exceedingly diminiihed. 

nc importation alie of dowlas, oznaburgs, ticklenburgs, and other Gerjnan li. 
nevis, dad of fiaeriem itripes, and tapes, from Bremen, Himburgh and Ainticrdam, 
together with the manutactory of every ton ot hemp, an | almofi every ton of flax, 
wich we rail: or anport, has very much affeéted t.e Britith limen trade. In 
fhovt, the united fates are an open market ; the American merchants are men of 
judgment and ente:pri‘e; and confequently the goods of every country in the 
world, which are adapted to our coniumption, are found in our warehoules. 
It is certainly true, that among them are very large quantities of Briuth manu- 
faMures, being much and juftly approved, and being imported on convenient 
credits by our merchants, and copiouily fhipped by Britifi merchants and manu- 
tuturers, on theic own account, to their correfpondents hee. Ir properly con- 
ducted on both files, it may bea very beneficial trade to tie two countries; but 
it has not excluded the valuable goods of other nations, nor has it prevented ths 
progrels of our own manufactures. Cordage, gunpowder, tteel, nails, paper, 
piper-hangings, books, ftationary, linfeed oi, carziages, hats, wocl and cotion 
cards, itockings, fhoes, bvots, thot, and many other articies are made in 
confiderable quantities, fome of them as far as 50 per centum on the demand, 
and others in quantities nearly equal to the cyniumption. Liberal wages, 
and cheap and exgellent living, free trom any excife, except a very {mali 
one (compared with any in Europe) upon fpiritous liquors, operate daily to 
bring us manufacturers and artizans in wie manual branches ; and we are begins 
ning to fee the great, and, tous, the peculiar value of labour-faving machines. 
‘The rate of manual labour 1s no objeétion againit them, but abiolutely in their 
favour; for it is clear that they yield the greatcit profit in countries where the 
price of lavour is the higheft, The firtt judicious European capitaliits, who 
ihall take good fituations in the united ftates, and eitsblih manutactories by la- 
bour-iaving machines, mutt rapidly and certainly make fortunes, They cannot, 
it is prelumed, be long infenfible of this, but if they thouid continue fo, the ap- 
preciation of our public ftocks will probably bring tome of our own capitaliits 
into the bufinefs. The public creditors, the owners of perhaps fifteen imillions 
of fteriing mouey of now inatiive wealth, might at this moment do much 
towards the itrodustion of the cotton mills, wool mills, flax mills, and other 
valuable branches of machine maauiakuring. It is patt a dquot, that were a 
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company of perfons of charaéter and judgment to fubferibe a flock for this pure 
pote of 500,000 dollars in the public paper, they might obtain, upon a depciit of it, 
a loan of as much ccin from fome foreign nation, at an intercit lefs than fix per 
cent. Was fuch a company to be mcorporaicd, to have its ticck transierabic as 
in a bank, torcceive fubicriptions from 4co doliais upwaics, to puichale sco or 
2000 acies ot land well fituated, to receive imported materials, and to export thei: 
fabrics—weie they to eveét works if the centre of fuch a bocy of land, to lay ous 
their grounds in a convenient town-plat, and proceed with jucgment and fytten 
in their plan, they would be fure of fuccels in their manufactories 5 they woud 
yaife a valuable town upon their land, and would help to fupport the vaine ot the 
public debt. Were a few ettablifhments hike that ceicribed to take place (and 
there are room and funds for many of them) even the manvfadtories of ficce 
goods, of every kind in which maclanery could be applied, would foon be wire 
duced with profit into the united flates. It cannct, on ccol reflexion, be expec. 
ted thata country removed ficm all the manufacturing nations, and able te ; ro- 
aluee the requilite raw materials, will continue to depend on diftant tranim. ine 
fources, for the mats of her necetlary fupplies. ‘The wonderful progreis ct other 
siations, which have commenced manulattures under difadvantages much: greater 
than any we have to contend with, will powerfully incite us to exertion. Untl 
the year 1667, 2 piece of woolen cloth was never dyed and drefled in Freiand, 
This great manuladiure was quickly after in proved by the fill of toreign emi. 
grents, (a mean at cur conumand) : and fo rapidly has the woolen branch advane 
ced, that it was eflimated in 1783, atthe immente fun of £.16,800,000 feriing, 
above feventy-four miluons of dollars per annum, and was equal in value to all 
the exports of Great britain. 


That it would be impelitic in Great Britain, to admit American vefels into ler 
Weft India iflands. 

This is a very momentous queftion to Great Britain; and therefore whatever 
may be the real merits of it, the people of that country might have been expec- 
ted to confider it with impreflions unfavourable to the adniuflion of foreigners. 
i is allo probable, that the Americans may have taken a partial view of the tub- 
yect, from the interelt they have to obtain a participation in the Brith Weft India 
trade. There are two pofitions of lord Sheffield, relative to this fubcét, which 
appear conformable with truth and reafon, and im which it is of great conic. 
quence, that we fhould, on mature reflexion, agree. The filt is, “ That she 
cultivation of the Britifh Weft India iflands might be carried much farther then ii ts,” 
which he fupports, by obferving, ‘* that the produce of the land of Jamaica might 
be trebled at leaf.” The fecend is, ** That the naticn which may hereafter be in 
poffeffion of the moftextenfive and beft cultivated Jugar iflands, will take the lad 
gt fra.” 

At the firft of thefe pofitions be true, both in regard to the Britifh Wet 
Indies in general, and the ifland ot Jamaica im particular, then it becomes a mat- 
ter of the utmott impo: tance, by reafon of the fecond polition, to adopt the Leit 
potlible fyfiem for promcting the cul-ivation of the vacant lands cna impioved 
efiates in the feveral iflands. Perfons, who have contended with the diflicultes 
and expentes of {ett ing new plantations, and who are acquainted with the ma- 
nagement of Welt Incia eftates, will be fentible, that cheap fupplies of ,build- 
sng materiais and other necefinry incipient articles, give the grcaielt iveijity and 
certainty to thofe who are firuggling to effeét a new fcttlement : and keeping dowa 
the contingent expenies of planting snd raifing preduce, and of packimp aud pre- 
paring the crop tor market, is manilfeftly ature mean of increaling the profits of an 
e¢ftate. In this point of hght, it mutt be immenfely againfi the Britilh Wett Lida 

producers of 7,500,000 gailuns of 1um, and 2,c00,¢00 cw. oi ugars, Wish cotton, 
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coffee, piemento and other articles, thatthey receive their ftaves, boards, provi- 
fions and other fupplies, on terms fo much higher than the French, the Dutch, 
and the Danes, While the iflands of France were furnithed in the laf year by 
French and American bottoms, withred oak hogthead ttaves at 12,714, and 16 
dollars—with hoops at 14 to 28 dullws—with pime boards at 11 to 16 Goilars— 
with Ladian meal at 24 to 33 dollars per barrel—with thip bread at 34 dollars, 
and with rice at 3 to 34 doliars per 108 pounds; the Britith planters in Jamaica 
were obliged to pay for red ovk hogthead faves, 24, 27, and 31 dollars ; tor 
wooden hoops, 27, 30, and 36 dollars; for pine boards, 24, 27, and 30 dollars; 
for Indian meal 44 to 5! dollars; for thip bread the fame; and for rice per 100 
pounds 34 to 5} dollars. Let confiderate men cetermine whether the Britith 
colomal agriculture mult not be deprefled, and that of the French be exceed 
ingly elevated under fuch circumitances. It is plain, that the Jatter will find 
it ealy to extend their plantations into ground now uncultivated, if the Biri- 
tith planters fhould be able to endure their difadvantages. In contormity 
with this reafoning, we find that the produce of French St. Domingo, flipt 
to Europe, which, before the late war, is ftated by lord Sheffield to have 
employed no more than 450 fhips, was iufficient, in the year 1788, to load 
jor France 580 fhips, of 3702 tons on a medium, and 110 of 740 
tons, (exclifive of the numerous French and foreign veifels employed in the 
trade with North and South America,) amounting in the whole to 296,435 tons, 
The whole number of fhips, loaded in 17387, trom ali the Britith Welt India 
ifands to England and Scotland, was but 132,222 tons, and as the writer of 
the obfervations admits, thatthe produce of Jamaica was betore the war two 
thirds in value (though le‘s m bulk) of thatot St. Domingo, the Britt co- 
Jonial agriculture muft have advanced, if at ati, im amuch lefs degree, than that 
of the French, This great increafe of the French navigation, refulung from 
a profperous agriculture, abundantly and cheaply fupplied, is a Verification 
of the predistion of lord Shefheld, which was mentioned above, and induces 
the moit reatonable doubis, whether it would be really unpolitic in Great 
Britain to admit American veilels into her Welt India iilands. As it is of 
great importance to this argument, to eltablifh the actual mereafe of the French 
produce upon fronger ground than the higheit probability, it may be wetul ta 
ftate, that thefugars exported from St. Domingo, in 1786, were near 133 nile 
hons of pounds; 111788, near 163 milhons and a halt, that the coffee in 
1786 wasabove §1 miilionsof pounds, and, on theaverage of 1787 and 1788, 
near 70 millions ; that the cotton, in 1786, was 5,200,000 pounds; and 
on the average of 1787 and 1788, above 6,500,000 pounds—and that the melais 
fes, which in 1786 was 21,355 hhds. was increafed in 1788 to 29,503. 

The augmentation of the French veflels, employed trom St, Domingo alone, 
appears to be equal to 108,000 tons. If the whole of their fugar colonics have 
profpered in the fame degree, it is probable their acquifitiog of fhippng imay 
be fafely eilumated at 162,000 tons, which is 47,000 tons more than lord She:- 
field tuppofes to have been employed, before the American revolution, between 
the Brith fugar iflands and afl the American provinces, 

It is alleged that Amevican veffcls cannot be admuiited without offence to other 
countries: but that has not been found the cafe with relpeét to the admiffion 
by the French 3 nor if the regulation were properly made, would the allies cf 
England have any caule of complaint; for they might partecipate in the twace, 
H they could find advantage in fo doing. The this of Ruflia, of Hoilind, of 
Great Bittain, of Spain, of Portugal, of the united ftates, and of all otver ice 
reign countries, may enter the French iflands with the fame kinds of gvou, 
Phe Englith, indeed, would be more protected in the ifland trade than the French ; 
becaule, by other claufes in their laws, the goods brought by gach flag mult be 
be own national productions, 
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It may be argued that the Americans would take a large proportion of the 
earriage to the Britith iflands: but this, if true, 1s the ftrongelt proof, that can 
be adduced, of the expediency of the meafure, as ealewlated to promote the colo- 
Jonial agriculture, and thus aid and fupport the navy of Great Britain. France, 
it is feen, by the mode propefed, has added much more to her fhipping in the 
trade of a fingle ifland, than England enjoys in the monopoly of the trade of 
allhez iflands, by the mode the purfues. The Britith flipping, too, if ours were 
admitted, would certainly maintain themfelves in a conlide:able portion of the 
trade: and in proof of this it may be ebierved, that the French employ of their 
own veffels in their Welt India trade from this country, near two thirds of the ton- 
nage, that is engaged in tie commerce hetween thefe ftates and the kingdom of 
France. It is material to obferve, that in the intercourle between the French iflands 
and the united ftates, the tonnage of the Britith, Dutch, Spanith, Danes, Swedes, 
and Portuguefe, does notamount to three per ecnt. upon the whole of the veffels 
employed. 

That it would be better for Britain to give up the ilands than their carrying 
trade. 


As the arguments adduced by lord Sheffield, relate only to the carrying trade 
between the united ftates and the Briuth Weit India iflands, the obfervations 
will proceed on the fame ground, The whole freight between the two coun- 
tries, prior to the war, he eitimates at £.245,0Cc0, rather than lofe which, he 
thinks it better to give up thofe valuable iflands, the produce whereot, accord. 
ing to various eftimations, is worth three or four millions fterling, and whofe 
inhabitants are very free coniumers of Britith manufactures. A prudent ad- 
minittration fliould beware ef awriter, who deceives himfelf by too ardently 
maintaining a favourite hypothefis. But a relinquifliment of the trade on the pare 
of Great Britain is not defired, nor can a lofs of it be fuppoled to follow the 
admiffion of our veffels to a participation in it. The flips always employed in the 
civcuitous voyage would flillcontinue to purfue it ; thofe belonging to the Weft 
Indians themilelves, the Kahamaas, the Bermudians, and the northern Britith 
evlonies would ftill enjoy a large proportion: the remainder would be done by 
the Americans, who now fuffer Britith thips to employ a large quantity of ton- 
nage in imports fiom, and exports to foreign countries, other than Britith, 
without any reciprocation. 


That the /ippine Great Britain gains, by excluding the Americans, will be at hand. 


Lord Sheffield undertakes to fay, that the navigation of thofe provinces, which 
are now the united flates, operated as a drain of Britifh ieamen ; and conveys 
an idea, that the failors employed here, were of no ufe to Britain. The prompt 
manning of thei: thips on this flation, the cheap and certain fupply of ther Welt 
Indies in the war of 17565 to 1762, the diffreis to the French and Spanith trade 
by American privateers, the affair of cape Bretor, the great exporiat on of 
prize goods trom this country, and other weighty facts, might be adduced ta 
prove this not the f) alleft of his errors. Afluming tiat we were too remote to 
be of any ule in time of war, he proceeds to a conciuion, that the navigation 
employed in thefupply of the iflands, well be hereaitsr nearer home, interring 
that it will belong to the merchants of then European dominions. This 
may be ina great degree the cale, as to the fugar flips, which make tbe circuie 
tous voyage from Europe to the united Rates, the Weft Indes and Europe: 
and it was equally fo, as to that deleriprion of traders, before the revolution ; 
but the direét intercourte between thele ftates and the Britsth Weit Lidia iflands, 
from which we are exciuded, mull, fiom the nature of the wade, be carred oa 
principally in vefiels owned in thole ifands, wheie fituauon is mere seu.otc than 
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ours, and by Britith fubjects refiding in our ports, Bermudians, and the peo- 
pie of the northern Britith colonies, all of whom are as diftant as we. 
That America could never be united again, 

Was a fettled opinion ef the writer of the obfervations, He did not perceive 
that accident principally, had catt us into the form of thirteen ftates. It is true, 
that the extreme injuriesof difunion were not generally forefeen by many of 
our own citizens. The utility, the neceffity of fttrengthening the national go- 
vernment had not come home, as it has fince done, to the minds of the Ameri- 
can people. Many of their friends, however, faw with regret, and fome of thoie 
whowere not their friends, perceived with a {atisfaétion not the moft honoura- 
bie, that our profpects of individual happinefs, and of national profperity, had 
cealed to be fair. The moft miferable iil, thatcan afflict the political body, the 
want of a fit organization, had brought on alarming convulfons’; and there 
were no evils which were not to be apprehended, unlefs a change of eur fyttem 
could be effeéted. In this moment the friends of order came forth. The jarring 
interefts, on the effets of which the writer relies, were made to harmonize. 
The diiference of ** manners, of climates, and of Maples, did not irtervene, 
according to his expectations, as infurmountable obitacles to amity and union. 
That hearty co-operation, the hope of which is treated as prepofterous, has ac- 
tually taken place, and the American people now univerfally perceive ** that what- 
ever meafures have atendency to ciffolve the union, or contribute to violate or 
jefien the fovereign authority, ought to be confide ed as hoftile to ther liberty 
and independency.” 

It remains, then, for thofe, who have believed in thefe predictions of ruinous 
contentions among the people, and an enfeebling difcord in the councils of the 
united ftates, to confider, in fo different a courfe of things, the conduct which 
ought to be obferved : and for us it remains fteadily to proceed inthe good 
work of reforing and firmly fecurimg public order, a9 the certain and only 
mocans of private and public happineis. (To be continued. ) 


—2@ 32 2a-— 
Remarks on @ paffage in defor Price's obfervations on the American r evoittion. 
] get Price's great reputation as a writer, and his generous attach. 


ment to America, in the hour of diffrefs, have given his opinions a 
currency among us, which, I fear, may be attended with dangerous confe- 
quences. His obfervations on the revolution contain mach wholeiome advice : 
and I fincerely with our leaders would attend to it, and profit by it. Theer- 
rors, into which he has fallen, through want of fuller information, tre pardon. 
able; but there are others, for which one hardly knows what excuicro mike, ant 
againft which Americans ought to be on their guard. The doctor {perks very 
bonourably of the chriftian religion, and faye: “we cannot be very picat or 
happy without it ;" which feems to imply, that our cevernment may fucceet 
tolerably. weJl, and that we may be great and happy, though not very great ant 
happy without it. It is with reluStance I take this meaning trom his wor 
but 1 am conftrained to it, by what he has let fall in another place. ** Athen 
leaves us tothe full influenceof moit of ovr matuial feelings and | 


Miia perme 


ples; and thefe are fo ftrong in their operation, thar, in general they area tun. 
eient guard to the order of fociety."’ Here, I think, the aod doétor, un Me great 
and jult zeal againft fuperfition, bears rether too hariiv on relioon, Ut wears 


here affirmed betrue, civil fociety may not only exit, Sut be carne! on pretty 
welPwithout any religion atall. A nation of athetts, on the doctor's pre 
ples, may enioy a confiderable thare of political hoppinels. For our mati | tre 
ing, &c. te the influence of which atherfm leaves us, are (ufficient to preferve 


envied erder—and, of confequence, to procures Vihappiwt. Ageet@aamay ay 
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almoft any thing. The do&or very gravely tells us : “I+ may not perhaps, 
be too extravagant, to imagine, that (fhould civil government throw no ob. 
ftacles in the way) the progrefsof improvement will not ceafe, tll it has ex- 
cluded from the earth, not only vice and war,” but even death itfelt. A con- 
furnmation meft devoutly to be wifhed.”’ Should that bleffed period arrive, I 
will not fay how far the aid of religion would be neceflary to civil government : 
but, in the prefent ftate of men and things, I muft heg leave, notwithttanding 
the doétor’s affertion, to think that without the afliftance of religion, civil fociety 
cannot, in any tolerable degree, obtain its end. 

That the focial prineiple in man is ftrong, cannot be denied: but it onght 
to be remembered, that the felfith principle is mush ttronger, efpecially in the 
advanced ftate of fociety. In that ftate, uniefs fome method e2n be found to re- 
ftrain its excels, the dottor’s * natural feelings and focial principles” willbe a 
miferable fecurity to the order of fociety. What is commonly, though perhaps 
improperly termed felf-love, is the ftrongeft paflion in human nature. ‘Fo this 
fource may be traced all the violence and irregularity which dilturb fociety. 
To lay an effe&tual curb on the exorbitance of this paflion, and keep it within 
thofe bounds, which common good requires, is the principal end of the civil 
compaét, and has been the ftudy of fages and leg:flators inall ages. ‘lo ac- 
complifh this has always been found a matter of great difficulty. The woft 
fuccefsful method of effecting it, which has been difcovered, is to turn that paf- 
fion againft itfelf. 

Hence civil fociety in all ages and nations has held out various kinds and 
degrees of punifhments, todeter men from thofe crimes, which are the effe&ts 
of the felfith principle, and which tend to the diffolution of government. But 
thefe punifhments have always been found infufficient to keep it from tranfgref- 
fing the due bounds. There are many irregularities arifing froman inordinate 
love of felf, which the civil power cannot punifh, though they greatly difturb 
the order, and tend to the diifolution of fociety. Such are fecret crimes, the 
violation of impeffect rights, and other tranigreffions, which are of {uch a na- 
ture, that the adequate punifhment of them would opena door to greater evils. 
This unavoidable defeét, in the application of the fanétion of punifiment, and 
the total want of the fan&tion of reward, renders it neceflary to call in the aid of 
religion, to deter men from fuch crimes, to enforce the duties of imperfect ob- 
ligation, and fupply the fanétion of reward, which civil fociety wholly wants.* 
Without the affiftanceof this powerful ally, the ‘ natural feelings and fociat 
principles” will generally be found a weak guard againft the furious impulfe of 
the felfith paffions. Efpecially will this be the cafe, in that ftage of fociety, where 
the impreffions of property aic ftrong, where wealth is a fubjeét of competition, 
and commands refpeét and influence, and where the arts of elegant life are con- 
fiderably advanced. In this ftage, for reafons too obvious to be mentioned, men’s 
wants are boundlefs, their appetites inflamed beyond meafure, and the felfifh prin- 
ciple operates with a force hardly to be refifted, even with all the afhitance, which 
Religion, with all her hopes and her fears, can turnifh, Whatever may be faid of 
the fimplicity of our manners in America, we are rapidly advancing to that ftate 
of fociety,in which religion is peculiarly neceflary to give fanction to our laws, 


NOTES. 


* See Reefe’s effay on the influence of religion incivil fociety, No. 2, 4, 45 
publithed in the American Mufeum, Vol. VII, pages 95, 159 260. See alfo a 
feries of letters on the eftablifhment of the worfhip of the Deity, as effential te 
national happinefst. Thefe letters ave written with great candour and catholi- 
cifm and highly merit the public attention. 

+ American Mufeum, Vol. V. pages §5, 267, 323) 455» 457» 543, 549+ 
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ty preforve civil order, and make us a great and happy people. T with all our 
p liicians were fully fenfibleof this. [fear, toomany of them think with doc- 


tor Price—that ws may be greatand happy without religion ; and therefore need 
not trouble our heals about it. If we can only guard againft that fatal sloomy 
monlter, Superit tion, we can do well enough, though all religion fhould be ba- 
nifhed from America, and ({peculative atheifm univer fally prevail, 

If hiltory could turmifh an inftance o¢ a nation of atheiits, who enioyed, in 
a tolerable decree, the advantages refulting from civil government, it would be 
much in favour of the do&tor’s pofition ; butunfortunately for him, no fuch ins 
ftance ever did, ever will, or can exit. There never was a weill-poiicedl people 
under heaven, amoss whomthe doétrine of a future ftate of rewards end pus 
nifhments was not the popular belief. All the vncient lawgivers and politicians 
were ferfible of the utility of religion to civil government. They hal no idea, 
that fociery could exitt without it: and accordingly recognized its importance 
in their fevercl codes of Isws, and inculcated it as of the utmo(t moment to give 
thatvigour and facility to the operation of their biws, which were necefMry to 
preterve civil order, and procure civil h ippinels. But we chriftians have become 
much witer3 and modern improvement has duicovered, not only the art of Aying 
in *€ adroftatic machines,’ but what is much more difficult, of * fecuring the 
ercer of fociety withoutany religion atall. This, it feerrs, can be done by anealy 
apt ‘ation of the ‘* natural feelings and focial principles,” powers well knowns 
to antiquity, but which were thought too weak to produce an effect of fuch maze 
nitude and importance, 

Mr. Boyle, among his other outrageous paradoxes, has undertaken to fhow 
that atheiits may be good members of fociety; and as a proof of it, tells us of 
whole nations of atheifts, who, to the honour of atheilms and the great oppro- 
brium of religion, * live peaceably together, and in point oi morals are rather 
better than their fuperttitious neighbours.” He acknowledges, indeed, that they 
are favages, without ** laws, magiftrate, or civil policy 5 but this he reckons 
greatly im favour of his argument. For he fuppoies, that © they who live 
peaceably and orderly out of fociety, would cer‘ainiy live much more fo in it.”* 
If the faét were afcertained, as mr. Bayle has ftated it, it would be fearcely worthy 
while to detect the fophiftry of his reafoning. But the truth is, fuch nations 
never exifted, but in the writings of lying travellers and the tales of miracie- 
mongers. Whena boy, I remember that, converfing with a very fenfinle Catabe 
Indian, he informed me, that far to the welt there was a nation of Indians, who 
had tails ; and added, that they had holes in their fools into which they introduced 
them when they fat down. L believe this juit as much as a hundred other taley 

vhich are afiumed as facts, by fome of the gravelt European writers, particular- 
lymr. Locke, and built upon in their reafonings on fome of the moit impo: tant 
fubicéts in morals. 

Doétor Price is not the fir who has contrafted atheifin and fuperfition, much 
to the advantage of the former. He was, perhaps, led attray by a much creates 
man, lord Bacon, who, in his turn, as well as mr, Bayle, was dazzled by the 
gilded fophiltvy of Plutarch, the firit who ftarted the fubject. Twith thefe wri- 
ters bad told us preciiely what they meant by fupertticon, The term is ex- 
tremely vague in all the languages 1 am acquainted with, and in none more {9 than 
in our own. It ought, therefore, to he accurately defined, betore we can fairly come 
pare it with atheifm. Genuine chrittianity has a thou and times been branded with 
the odious name of fuperftit:on, and not only by heathens, but by thofe, who profet- 
fe! thamfelves chriftians, Men of fincere piety, who are ftriét m the performance of 
rligious duty, are frequently, for that very reaton, pronounced fuperttiious, 
I know a clergyman, who reckons it fuperftitious for a man to pray twice a 
diy in his tamily. If doctor Piice, by fuperttiion, mean, as he plainly does, 
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a corrupt religion®, or a religion, blended with many falfe notions of the Dei- 
ty and his attributes, and of that worfhip and obedience which hevequires, [ 
fcruple not to affirm, becaufe it may be eafily proved, that fupertiition, in 
that fenfe, is much better for fociety than atheifm. The religion of the ancient 
Romans was fufficiently corrupt: and yet I fuppofe few will deny, that it was 
of fingular utiliry to their government. Their civil magiftvates and greateft po- 
liticians certainly thought fo; and their hittorians have obferved, that their vir- 
tue and magnanimity always rofe and fell with the fenfe of their religion, badas 
it was. Nodoubt their wretched mythology, and the abfurd immoral rites re- 
fulting from it, were pernicious to the ftate, and in no fimall degree counteracted 
the falutary influence of the important doctrines of a providence and future fate, 
which were of general belief among them. But yet thofe religious truths were fo 
ftrong in their operation, that the good, of which they were produétive, more 
than counterbalaneed the ill effe&s of the abfurd fables and fuperftitious cere. 
monies with which they were involved. This obfervation may be applied to alt 
corrupt religions. Apply it certainly will to that religion, which the doétor 
has in his eye, in the latter part of his comparifon ; and which, bad as he re- 
prefents it, is infinitely preferable to atheiim. 

If by fuperftition, we underftand that form of worfhip, er thofe corrupt rites 
and abfurd flavith ceremonies, which arife wholly from ervor and delufion, it will 
be readily granted, that, in this fenfe, it is not only ufelef, but pernicious to to. 
cicty, and perhaps even more than atheifm. 

Butit ought to be remembered, that fuperftition, in this fenfe, as wholly 
founded on falfehood, and as neither fuppofing nor implying any thingof truth, 
never exifted, at Jeaft among a civilized people. It is ever found mingled with 
sertain religious truths ; and moft commonly with thofe which are of the greatett 
importance in fociety. Hence the term has been fo often employed, to fignify a 
corrupt fpecies of religion, or a religion with which there is interwoven a large 
proportion of error in doftrinesand worflip. Superitition, exclufive of the belief 
of an invifible power, and the doétrine of a providence and future ftate of rewards 
and punifhments, is as rare as ‘* {peculative atheilin :"* and we arein no more 
danger from the one than the other. (To be ccntinued.) 


—_—_]S22s3s22a— 
ADVANTAGES OF OPENING A TRADE TO JAPAN, 


O trait of the American chara&ter has been more confpicuous, than the 

fpirit of adventure, which has appeared in our merchants and mariners, 

Gnce the eftablifhment of our independence. Of this, befides the numerous voy- 
ages to India and China, by the common route, the track of the Alliance round 
the fouthern extremity of New Holland, and that of the Columbia round the globe, 
are inconteftable demonftrations. Perhaps no {pecies of traffic has promifed more 
lucrative advantages than the fur trade from the North-weftern coaft of North 
America and the adjacent iflands, acrofs the Pacific Ocean to China. Ifthe voy- 
agers be prudent aud induftrious, if they do not wafte their time in the voluptu- 
@us enjoyments of the tropical iflands which lie in their way ; but fteadily pur- 


NOT 8. 


@ That door Price, by /fuperfitiog, means 2 corrupt religion, I conclude from 
his own words. In page 14thof his obfervatio..s, he fays : ‘* Itis indeed /wper- 
fiition, &c. that civil power fupports almoft every where."’ And again, page 
a2d. hefays, ‘that a religion fo fettled,” that is, by eivil eflablifhments, will 
be, what it has hitherto been, a cruel and gloomy fuperttition.” From thefe and 
ethc: places, it is apparent, that he ufes religion, (meaning @ corrupt religion,) 
and fuperitigon, as fynopymous terms. 
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fue their bufinefs, and are faithful to their employers, there is no doubt but large 
fortunes may be made in this traffic. But there are feveral difadvantages attend- 
ing it, for which no remedy has yet been pointed out to the public. 

It is well known, that Canton is the only port in the vaft empire of China, 
into which foreign fhips are admitted ; and that the trade of that port is in the 
hands of the Cohoang, a company of Chinefe merchants, who have an exclu. 
five privilege granted to them by the emperor, which yields him an ample re- 
venue. Though the firft adventurers in the fur trade met with a good market at 
Canton, yet as the number has increafed, the profit hzs diminifhed, and it will 
always he in the power of the Cohoang to regulate it at their pleafure. Befides 
the difadyentsge of this monopoly, the port duties are immentely burdenfome. 
The conttitutions of fuch an empire as China are not eafily changed; there i 
no probability either that any other port will be opened, or that trace will be 
any more free, or lefs burdened, than it is at prefent. But cam no other vent bé 
found for the Americaa furs, on the fhores of the Pacific Otean? This is aa 
interefiing quettion, and I will endeavour to anfwer it. 

The empire of Japan confifts of a great number of iffands, fome of which ara 
very large. They are fituate in the Pacific Ocean, not more than 150 miles eait- 
ward of China, and in the fame latitudes with the northern part$ of that empire. 
They are fub‘e& to one fupreme head, who has a great number of princes fub- 
ordinate to him. The government is ancient, regular and defpotic; the country 
is tertile, rich, and populous ; the people ingenious, induftiions and commercial ; 
but, like the Chinefe, they are unenterprifing and love home. The commodities, 
which thefe iflands yield, are the fame which are brought from China—Porcelain 
of the fineft quality ; lequered ware in abundance, the varnish of which bears the 
name of the kingdom ; teas of all qualities, which Poftlethwaite fays, are free 
from the adulterations praétifed by the Chinefe; filk and cotton manufaétures 5 
medicinal roots and gums, which may alfo be depended on as genuine; gold, 
pearls, coral, and ambergris. In the profecution of this commerce, we are inform- 
ed by the fame author, that no cuftom is paid for goods, either imported or 
exported; provided that care be taken to deal with the fame fairneis and honef- 
ty as the Japanefe themfelves ufe; tor thoie, who trefpafs in this refpeét, are pu- 
nithed with the utmoft feverity. 

Thefe iflands have been reprefented by fome writers, as inacceffible, on account 
of the numberlefs rocks which furround them, as wellas the tempeftuous feas 
in which they are fituated. They are defcribed as full of volcanoes, and fubject 
to earthquakes. The inhabitants are faid to te the groffeft of all idolators, thy 
of ftrangers, rigorous in all their dealings with them, and totally irreconcileable 
to all who bear the name of chriftians. Itis not difficult to aflign the reafons 
for which fuch imaginary barriers are raifed about thefe iflands. The Spani- 
ards and Portuguele, at their firft vifits, attempted to propagate the catholic re- 
ligion among them, and formed fchemes for eftablithing themfelves in power anil 
wealth: but the force of the empire interpofed to crufi their projects, and expel 
them from the country ; and whoever is acquainted with the mode in which they 
condudted attempts of this kind, cannot wonder that they met with fuch delerved 
feverity. The Dutch arethe only Europeans, who enjoy the benefit of trade in 
Japan ; and this, it is fai, is allowed them only on condition that they difavow 
the name of chriftians, and trample on the crofs. They are confined to narrow 
limits, on the iflind of Ximo, and ere carefully watched during their ftay. But 
however humiliating and degrading the conditions are, on which they are allows 
ed the liberty of traffic, they find it fo lucrative and beneficial, that it is their in- 
tereft to cherith the notions cf all thofe hydras and bugbears which terrify ftran- 
gers from intermeddiing with it, 

The Jatett and pureit account which we have of thefe iflands, isto be met witle 
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fin the memoirs and travels of Mauritius Auguftus count de Benyowfi, pul. 
lithed from his own manuicripts, in London, 1790. This unio:tunate a vont 
was an Hungarian, of an illuttrious family, engaged with the confederates o. i 
Jand, and taken prifoner in battle by the Ruffians.—By tre command of 
preient empreis, he was banifhed into Siberia, and poiled, with other exis 
Kamichatka; with whom he entered into an agreement to e cape by feate Cus 
and from theace to Europe. This defign was put in execution, and, ati) 
anounting many difficulties, he feizved a Ruihan vellel, at Pctvopaulowlh:, 
ed, with his affociates, in May 1771. Having viliied Beeving’s iflancs, t 
yiies, ani the coaft of America, aud undergone great hardffups ar fea, he jou 
hhimielf otdiged to put in at the sland of Niphon, the largeft inthe en, i 


ate . 


yan. In July 1778, he arrived in the bay of Ufilpatchar, lat. 33° 96. ! 
ciflng& cr province was cailed Ulkambi, and was fubject to one ef the pv 
the empire, who gave a generous and hofpitable reception to the count at 
companions, By means of one of the bonzes, who could {pes the Dutch 
guage, he had icveral conferences with the prince of Usikaurbi, the fublaics 
which fhall be given in the count’s own words, 


** He defired me to give him a defcription of Europe, and tel] hin ! I 
sG2me to Japan. | informed him that I was taken prijoner in battle, by |! * 
@ians, who violated the law of nauons, by fending ime into exils at loan ; 
trom whence I had delivered myiclf, to return to my native Country , at 


contrary winds having obliged me to touch at Japan, I had come tutiay sath 
Year, on account of the relations which the Hollanders had wicked.y publ ihed, 
that the Japanefe put the chriftianstodeath, Upon thefelall words he ipl oy that 
St was true, there was a decree of the emperor, not to admit any Spaadth oi Pore 
tuguele chriftians into the country: but thatthis decree did mot affe the chin 
tians of other nations, who had uever done harm tothe empire. Dtock the h- 
berty to afk the king, whether he thought the Hollanders were chins. He 
aniwered, that merchants had no religion, their only faith confiffing is getting 
money, while they gave themfelves very Ittie trouble about the belics of a God. 
He afked me whether I was a chriitian, ftrong enough to die in defence of the 
erofs. I replied, that I had no other refpect for the crots, than what the vaiue of its 
suaterials might demand, and that I Siould not expeét to find a nation to abiurd, 
sis to put me to death for faying that wood was nether more nor les than wood, 
He tiid ] had not underfteod hun, as he meant to atk, whether I was iefolved to 
wie for my God. J anfwered, that by dying for my Ged, I] flould likewile die for 
the God of the Japanefe; becauls I acknowledged one only God, who had cre- 
ated every material and vifible thing. This aniwer fatisfied him, and he cauled 
gue to be told, that 1 was truly a Japanele in my religion, if I beheved in noe 
thing elie. ] informed him that I had no ether belief, than ia the only God, 
the Creator of all things ; and that my whole religion confifted in domy as much 
good to my feliow creatures, as was in power, and toinjure no man. She king 
embraced me, and faid: “* /ndaula ;” which denotes “ very well.’ 

«* Having made a prefent to the king, of jeverai kinds of tu:s and five-arms, 
lis fatisfaction was extreme: and he atluved me, that [might make any iequeit 
t 
to bis duminions, and open a trade under his protection. H: granted the favour, 
witnout hefitation, objerving that my character hat dettroyed the prejudices 
which he had imbibed by tradiuon, and that he not only granted me tus protec - 
tion in his dominions, but would exert his induence with the emperor, to obtiin 
permihon, that my velivis might enter all his ether harbou's. He affured me, I 
might depend on his promise as long as my views fhould be directed to trade 


ony, and I fhould not aim at eflablithing any chznge of religion, or endgayeur’ 


to acquire power by buiding fostiches, 
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«In a fubfequent conference with the king and his council, the king proe 
pole}, that the vellels, which thould be employed in the tuture trade, fhould be 
doused with surs; that L fhould bind myfelf never to bring to Japan any book, 
ticaung of religion, and itil] lefs any bonze (or prielt) of my own country; 
which { promifed.” 

‘The preients, which he received of the king, were, a fabre ornamented with 
gold, and fufpended by a belt wrought with fine pearis; a complete fervice of 
porceiain, gilt; a quantity of tea and tobacco; a little box filled with jewelry 5 
unother box containing fifty pieces of gold, each weighing 2} ounces, to defray 
the expenfe of the vovage of 4 young gentleman, whom the bonze preiented him ; 
and a flag, to be ditplayed on his return, containing an infcription in the Japa 
nefe characters, which is engraved in a plate, at the end of the firlt volume of the 
count’s memoirs. 

This unfortunate gentleman, who had a foul formed for enterprife, after his 
yetuin to Europe, engaged with the court of France in an attempt to eftablifh a 
colony at Madagafcar, and afterward came to America, and procured a veffel at 
Paltunore, to be employed in the Madagafcar trade. In this fhip he failed for 
that ifland, and there died. 

From the above detail, it appears to be no very difficult thing to open a trade 


— 


with the empire of Japan, in every refpeét as beneficial as that to China, and in 

fome reipects more fo. With the Dutch there need not be any connexion ; though 

fovereign in fome of the Aliatic tllands, they are here no more than cofmmon 

7 merchants, However, an interpreter, who underitands the Dutch language, will be : 
neceilary. The furs or Amevica will be a welcome commodity, and if prudence . 

. and integrity be uled, no offence will be given to the government. Tlie peopic there 

- will foon be convinced, that we have no other views than trade; if any enquiry 

. be made into the reiigion of the merchants, the fame aniwers may be given, as 

e were made by ceunt de Benyowski: and if the diipiay of fuch a flag, as was gi- 

64 ven him, be neccliary, tue infeription may be copied from his book. 


—D| @O@B]> Pp 
A SKETCH OF THE NATURE AND CAU8ES OF DISEASES, 
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's Explained! upon frientific principles. —Concluded from page 71. 1 

: NUMBER VI, | 

ir OF DELIRIUM. 

* B* delirium is to be underftood a general diforder of the mental faculties 

d f which, in oppofition to the tenth condition of perfect health, hinders a pers , 

. fon trom perceiving jultly, and judging truly, while, at the fame time, the pow- 

l, ers of memory and imagination are contufed and perverted, |} 

hi There are different {pecies and decrees of delirtum :—but I fhail only take 

5 notice at prefent of thofe changes in the corporeal frame, which may be held as bit 
the cautes of this diforder in the mental faculties; for though, in cafes of pure nie 

, delirium, nothing appears amis with refpect to the body ; yer if the healthy ex- a 

ut ercile of the memory, imagination, and judgment, depend, as is prefumed, on } 

a) the (tate of the internal fenles, that is, on a due ftate of excitement and fenfi- 

', bility therein ; whenever this ftate of excitement is impertect, from whatever 

Cy cauie, thefe faculties of the mind will be difordered. As to the remote or excit- i 3S 

f° ing caufes, fome of them relate to the mind itfelf, abftraétedly confidered, and ‘4 

in oiten are from deep thinking and intenfe application to abftrule fucies, pit ; 

I Violent p.flions of the mind, and irregular defires frequently produce not HH a Me 

de only delirium, but alfo occafion evident and permanent changes in different parts i 4 

uy ef the body. Delirium is effeuual to an indammatory acon of the veilels of the | | 
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brain, or its invefiing membranes, and is alfo extremely frequent im fevers, 
unaccomprnied w th any inflammatory affeAiton. 

Dr. Cullen obferves, that ** We learn from phyfiology and pathology, that 
delirium commonly depends upon fome mequality in the excitement of the brain 
or intelledtual organ ; hence we conclude, that in fever this fymptom denotes 
fome diminution in the energy of the brain, and an interruption of the free com- 
piumication between the parts concerned in the intelleétuai funétions. Such, ef- 
pecially, feems to he the cafe at the beginning of the cold tage ot fevers, and alfo 
in the hot flage cf fuch fevers, as mamifeft ttrong marks of debil'y m the whole 


tyfiem.” i 
ESSAY ON GOOD NATURE, 
Read in the Franklinian fociety, March 16, 1797. 


#* The bet word, in the beft language,’of the be& world, muft have fuffered 
under juch combinations.” STERNE, 


HE want of accuracy, in the definition of words, has caufed much con- 

i tufion m letters. This confefon has not been limited to letters; it bas 
ex ended eve imto common life. To reétify all the errors of this kind, which 
have been made, would be the work of a lite: but it would, alio, be the g/ory of 
a life. 

Among the many words, which have fuffered by this inaccuracy, none har 
futiered more feverely, or more undefervediy, than good nature. That term, 
which was, originally, meant to expre!s one of the moft exceilent qualities of the 
human foul, is now commonly applied to point out a ftate of mind, little remo- 
ved from idiocy. 

The compafs of an effay preciucles an extenfive attention to any fubjeét. At 
this time, then, let it be mine, with diligence, to mak out the firft thetches, and 
to trace the firit refemblance ; [leave it to a happier genius, to fill up the picture 
——to apply the colouring—the variety of light and fhade—the {plendor of exqui- 
fite tint—and to throw animation over the portrait. 

The fituation of the foul, and the manner of its connexion with the body, we 
tre unocquainted with. For this reafon, we can never have any perfect ideas of 
the powers which belong toit. We can only fay what thole powers are, from 
ticir vifible effeXs. 

I thought it neceflary to premile this, that my definition of good nature might 
net appear obicure. 

I define good nature to be an aptitude of the mind, to be ated upon in a cer- 
tua inexplical le way, by certain objeéis—diicovering iticif, when acted uper, 
in univer {ah benevolence to the whole creation, 

Atter this definition of good nature, it will need little to be faid in its com- 
mendation. Itis a portion of that love, which is the attraction of the mental 
weiverie. Itis the origin of all toctety—the foundation of love to our neighbovr 
-- nd the power, whole gradual progrefion will bamith flavery, tyranny, wai, 
dverte, aad vice trom the world ; and unite mankind in one great hrotnerloos, 
when the hon thall he down with the lamb 5 when all tears thai be wiped from 
* eyory eve; and ali forrow and ladnels thall flee away.” 

On a fubje& like this, 1 hope 1 may be indulged in a little enthufiatm. 

Fxcellent as thrs quality of the human heart is, it mutt be ranked among 
€¢ the many this the fleth 15 hei to,” that it is liable to be loft. FE hope few mer 
willlofe it; for t is almoft the only ciftinQion between man, and the internals, Ani 


it is on!y py the complete lois of this, that man becomes unfit for the fociety «f 


keaven. ** Beauutul pictures,” Lays the SacCtatora-'* ave the entertainments 
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pure minds ; and deformities of the corrupted. Ht 18 @ degree towards the life of 
angels, when we enjoy couverfation wherein there is nothing pre ent but in its 
excellence ; and a degree towards that of demons, wherein nothing 1s fhewn but 
in sts degeneracy.” It fhouid, theretore, be our greateit care, to avoid every 
thing wich may lead us from good natwe, Whew it once beginsto lofe greund 
ia tae mind, almolt every thing aflits in driving it away. Lil-nature, 
ti.t jaundice of the foul, when once admuted, grows with the moft sfonithing 
rapidity ; and the ingenutty of man is toe linuted, to mark is progrefion, A 
thoutand little hab.ts lead us infentibly afleay from good nature; and cairy wus 
alinoft be yond its bounds, before we have thoughe oufelves in motion. It be.» 
coines us, then, to watch, with the moft Ciligeut attention, every of our actions, 
that none may tear us fiom our good, 

The indulgence of a falfe ambition, as it leads to many mortificationg, is noe 
an unfrequent caule of the lofs of good nature. Polio, wih no voice, Piccis 
withed for reputation as a finger. Polito touched the violin with the moft delicae 
hand. The flute, from his lips, melted the foul to fadnefs. And he drew forth 
founds from the organ, which raided even the atheift to devotion. But Poblie ea- 
gevly hunted for praife for las Ginging ; and as eagerly praited his own exreu- 
tion. ** Do you not admire’’—would he fay t» his hearers, “ the compats of 
my voice ?"’ “ You touch the violin mo ravithingly’—fid a luly, “D ie 
ali,” {aid Polio, * is it not furprifing?” “ It muft be owned,” fend a geitic~ 
man, “that you are perfe& mafter of the flute.” * But the song ! the fons 1° — 
cried Pollio iunpgtiently; «ad repeating part of a tune, with the mo hori d 
cucerdance, “ Parechetti is nething—ha!"’ “ And then, tuct fulblune twells on 
the o gan,” faid a cleigymam. The vie.in no longer trembled under the finges 
of Polio. His breath no more tenderly awaxened the flute. The organ tre Ucd 
ne more. 

A ftill more dread/ul foe, to goed nature, than a falf ambition, is pa fimony. 
The conver fion of parfimony into 1il-mature, 1s almof conftantly the cof; aod 
J have before tiken notice of the rapid advances of ill nature. ** So" td 
Bridget, the wife of ainan worth £400 a year, fpeaking to hericlt—*' So here 
is fomething weil faved. One inch lat nighte(Let me fe—we burn two 
peunds of candics a week—is twenty candles.) A candle ts feven wchea lo 
One inch anight, isa candle awesk ; 16 fitty.two candles @ yeor 5 two pours 

and a half, and two candles, a year: —as and onis 22, aed 6, te 2% 5 15 oy 
a year, clear gain.” Bridget was liiting the ineh of candle, to prwe ac os 
the mantle piece. Unfortunately, it &:pped througs her fingers sato tie fre, acd 
was confumed, after ail ber care, in amoment. The fervant, for the world k 


‘y 
but one, was beat ten times extraordinary thet day: one half ot the b ct Heak 
was lad by far to-morrow ; aad fome co.d meat placed on the tale in its heads 
and her hufband wore the fame fhit ai) that week. 

It will be needleis to pout owt many caules: they are obuirous to alow every 


enc. I fhall mention but one other: and that os, a rong dete tu be thow be 
witty. He, who sadulges fumiels i unbounded cautticity, wembics on ie ve ¥ 
Verge of ull nature. 

** It is the duty of every man,” favs the amiable writer before gute 
isthe duty of every man that would be true to himieit,to obtaiw, podlidie, a 
difpohuon to be pleafed, and pouce lunieii im a comttant optitude tur th. 
fagtions of his being.” An authouity, fo great as this, will nut he 
And indeed, 11 we look round, in the ch ce of ourown acquaint 
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hold how mapy make themicives micrable, by fuffersog id-nature to geew Upon 
them—and how mauy others ave sendered unbapoy by this all-nutusect ther 
éompagions—iow cap we bciitate about upg the urmett end -aveurs to bande + 
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afed by fome one of the elder philofophers, to cure an angry woman, who was much 
interefted in the preter vation of her beauty, to piace a nervor before her, whene- 
ever fhe became furious with pailion, She could not bear the idea of being ugly, 
for amomente and the remedy fucceeded. It 1s true, we have no mental mire 
ror; but we may have fome notion of the pain we are giving our friends, and 
acquaintance, when we are in fuliexercife of il-natureby oblerving iis operas 
tion onothers. Let us, then, extend our obfervatien, te its effects on man 5 let 
us fix our attention on the ul-natured man. ——W hat is there, that is agreeable, 
about him? Nothing. On the contrary, every thinsis horrid, painful, detetta- 
ble. The mott untutored favage is his fupertor. “Phe domeitic dog ices nearer 
toceleflial purity. Even the fhrub of the defart finells a (weeter favour in the 
goltrils of Divinity. 
*©O Lucifer! fon of the morning ; bow art thon fallen I” 

One would think this lingle conlideration, alone, of the wretchednefs of the 
Hl-natured man, were fufficientto draw him from lus dedtruction ; and prevent 
others from ever indulging themielves in evem a tranfient departure from good 
nature. Toaconiemplative mind, this wil always eventually be the cafe. But 
with others, the times, which have rolled on thefe many ages, can teltily of its 
ill fuccets. 

I am not at liberty now to point out particulars; but, for them, let me ery 
eut, with the poet-— 

‘© Hail, piety ! trismphant goodnefs hail ! 

Hail, O prevailing, ever O prevail ! 

At thine entreaty, Jutlice leaves to frown, 

And Wrath, appeaied, lays his thunder down ; 

The tender heart of yearning Mercy burns.” PARNELL. 

To thofe of my fellow-men, in whom good nature flill predominates, I de- 
liver one rule for its prefervatien. 

Does any little accident vex you—does a trifling lofs, or a trifling pain, dif- 
trels you—does inhumanity, misfortune, or ingratitude, make you unhappy ? 
lock a little forward : afew days will put you beyend them; and you will titie 
atthe afilictions they occafioned. Think ever of this; and they will ceale to 
make you milerable. And again—look a little forward :— 

‘The ftorms of wintry time fthall foon be pat, 
And one unbounded (pring encircle ail.” S. 
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Curfory remarks om the charadier of ANTHONY BENEZETTI.—Read m 
the Franklinian jociety, March 1791. 


HEN pofterity fhall pronounce the name of Anthony Benezett, it will 
call forth ideas of all the better qualities of the human feul. 

Thofe, who thall hereatter bear this name, may count it a valuable treafure. 
Tt will be eftimable to them, becaufe of the virtues of their predeceflor, and pers 
haps, like atalifman, it may excite them to emulate his thoughts and aétions. 

Humility, benevolence, and piety, were the molt prominent features of his 
character. In every thing which regarded himfelf, his humility was confpicu. 
ous. He delivered his opinions, on the different aciions and concerns of men, 
with a molt amiable diffidence: but the fear, the affeftionate tendernefs, with 
which he touches thofe points of reiigion, wherein he differed from others, ren- 
dered him lovely im the eyes of his opponents. Urs benevolence may properly 
entitle him to the name of guardian of the wretched; all men were his brethren, 
and he exerted thofe talents which his Creator had given him, in the caufe of the 
unfortunate flave. He oppofed the current of opinion, which ran rapidly in favour 
of flavery, with fo great vigour, as to give a lating check to its power. He oppofed 
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it with reafon, with humanity, with religion. Who, that ever felt his bofom 
warmed by the rays ot humanity, could with-hold a figh and a tear, when Pity, 
in the perfon of the amiable Benezett, calls on him to behold the mother of a 
family torn by mo: iters, from the friend of her bofom, from the fight pf her 
pratthing cluldren, from the helplefs abe, that fhe was foiding in her arms; 
pinsed into a iuffocating dungeon, and there left to groin away her affliction 


in chains? Cf fuch, we may fay with him, © alas! human nature !" 

He was not oftentauous: he did not engage in this labour, when it was 
th ght meritorious, or popular, 

C. the contrary, he had to ftruggle with great difficulties ; for although feve- 


ral icd gene beture him, and in fome degree, cleared the obftructions ; ftili felf- 
jntereit, and prejudice, had fuch deep root in the minds cf men, that the fubjec 
was u popular and diguding. He found it neceflary, not merey to give folid 
raious again& flavery, but to bring down the lofty mind of the chriftian, to a 
leves with the Afvican, or to raife the latter to the height of the former. This 
rendered him obnexious not only to ridicule, but to cenfure avd hatred—the 
fucceis of his labour is, however, felt univerfally—His example has ftimulated 
any other benevolent men to a fimular tah, and flavery begins to wear a mild- 
er afpedi. 

His benevolence pervaded his pra&tice, as well as his theory. Me eftablithed 
a fcheol for the blacks in this city, and devoted hes own time to their fervice. 
This fingle inftance is futficient to fecure him the plaudits of future ages. His 
heart was not (atisfed with teaching them what was immeciat ly neceifary to 
their fucceis in the affairs of life, but he endeavowred to initil into their minds a 
fenfe of their divine origin, and a firm belief of their being candid ites for cternal 
glory. The hours of relaxation from the duties cf his tchool, were employed in 
jearching out proper obsedts for charity, in relieving their wants, aud blunting 
the afperities of their mental afflictions. When the neceffiues of his own tamily 
would not allow him to give from his own ttoie, he would apply to the wealthy; 
for he never was deaf to the cries of the poor, nor fuffered the neecy to turn 
forrowfuily from him. So lively was his beneveience, that he would give the 
clothes from his own bed, to guard the naked from the insiemency of the wine 
ter, It may juftly be faid, 

“¢ He was the offspring of Humanity, 
*¢ And ev'ry child of forrow was his brother.’ 

His life is an example proper for every chrift:an to follow, and his death may 
be a leffon of initruétion. His illnefs was but fhort, and he bore the pains of 
body without a figh. He ordered the regulation of his affairs, with a calinnets, 
and judgment, equal, if not fuperior, to the moft firm philofopher, in his hours 
of perfect health—His wife being ill at the {ame time, he reminded her of the 
happy unien of foul, that had exifted between them for more than forty years, 
and with a tender affe&tion, but chriftian firmnefs, bade her adieu, until they 
faould meet in the unknown heavens—Tohree hours previous to his death, le 
gave orders to his friends refpefting fome of his works; and from that tune 
waited, with humility and patience, for the call of his God. 

He left his eftate for the (upport of h's wife during her exittence. On her death, 
fome legacies were to be given to a few poor and ob{cure pertons, and the refidve 
was to go towards eftablifhing a fund tor the education of blacks. 

His death was lamented by mourners from all claffes of citizeas— The wealthy, 
the middle, and the poor, fighed for their lofs of the noblenets and virtue ef this 
man—the poor wept for a father anda guide, to whom they might fly for fuccour 
in the hour of want and diftrefs. Several thoufand perions attendgt his body to 
the place of burial, and their folemnity was expreflive of their dtepeit forrow. 
When fuch was the efteem of men, when fo great wag the renown bettowed 
Vor, 1X, No, lV, z D 
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on this gsod man, who, that regards fame, would not follow him io his road 
to glory ? and who, that regards the favour of heaven, and immortal honour, 
would not labour t» attain his purity, his greatuefs of foul ? 

My countrymen, my friends, let mot the door of that temple of humanity, 
which he has built, be clofed with his grave. Support and beauufy the buiding, 
and let thefe letters be written above the doors, Sacred to Liberty and Humanity. 
—Let not fcowling Prejudice, the parent of Slavery, and Cruelty, fhake the 
foundations of the heavenly ftru€ture. Should it fall, the demon of Crueliy, of 
Infamy, of Tyranny, will ereét his towering cattie upon the ground, 

— S ODDS] 
COLUMBIAN OBSERVER. 
SIXTH NUMBER, 
ON THE REGULATION OF THE PASSIONS, 

TRIUM P H, over a dilpofition naturally evil, has been juttly reckoned 
A as honourable as it is difficult. To improve the heart, by regulating the 
paflions, is, in my opinion, the nobleft employment of humanity. Our fituation 
here is probationary. ‘There is an innate fomething in the foul, which bids us 
Jook forward to another ftate. It is not coafined to chriftianity. Wherever the 
human mind has been enlightened, this belicf has been eftablithed. The traces 
ef this eternal truth have never been totally cbfcured. The outlines were always 
marked with the ft:ong and vivid colours of certainty, though the light pencil of 
fiiion, and the dark paint of fuperftition, have often veiled the particulars with 
a drapery too remote from tras{parency. The different deftinations of virtue and 
vice have always been acknowledged, The man, who had gained the palm of 
probation, by a triumph over his nature, is crowned with the happ nefs 
of clyfium, or the glory of heaven :—wiule the wretch, who had neg'ected this 
duty, finds himielf involved in allthe horrors of infernal mifery,—Avmitting, as 
we certainly muft, a future ttate, thefe pofitions may be eafily demonttrated by the 
mere enertyons of reafon. Wherever the fubjection of the paffions has produced 
the neceffary conlequences of calinneis and content, heaven mutt be enjoyed, where 
no real misfortune can happen :—and on the other hand, wherever the paffions 
—the roct of vice and milery—are yet vigorous and fiourifhing, hell mult be 

felt, where there is nothingto fatisty thein, 

Thefe conficeraions are fuflicient to mduce every man to engage in this ar- 
duous urdert: king 5 and I beiteve there are few who do not attempt it. Some in- 
deed, who are placed t1 a ftation of eminence, do not find it in mediately necef- 
fairy. Surrounded by every obiedt of gratification—the favage pleature arifing 
fron fatisfied detire, neon 4 does not prevent them from being miterable, yet 
obliterates for the prefent all ideas of higher enjoyment. But thofe, who ae 
not to exalted by | sie tn are gnawed by the hungry fends which they 
cannot or dare not indulge—miuitt feel their fiiuation intulevabic, and Sgh for an 
inftantaneous relate. 

If we conficer the effets of the pafions in this life, they will form a ftrong 





auxiliary propofition, that renders the nec: lity of thaw fubteétion fill more 
ftviking. There never lived aman moderately happy, «ho indulged them. The 
flightett glance of obfervatien pioves this. wAre the coffers of the miler more 
Seated wiih wealth, than his bofom with care? Does the care of riches fly witis 
more fatal {peed trom the peff=ifion of the prodigal, than peace tvom the breatt of 
the libertine? is a conquered country fo cruelly harrafled by the ravages cf ame 
bition, as ambition ittelf harrade . the conqueror? Is the vergeful ry.ant half 
fo firmly feared on his throne, as borrer and difmay ave enthroned in his heart ? 
And what is love, when not under the curb of realon, but the fculty of 
withing all good and fuffering all evil ? To defcend to the common inter courfe of 
maikiud, experience has inueduced the .xiom, that none cas enjoy happensis wy 
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imparting pain. The momentary fimile, that lights up the features of malice 
and envy, like the gleam that makes darknefs vifible, ferves only to render tlieic 
wretchednets more fenfible. The fureft fource of delight is the diffufion of piea- 
fue; but this mut be unknown to a perfon who lives but to wound or deftroy-- 
to be feared and to be avoided. Wretche.!, when reftrained—wretched, when fuce 
cfsful—an enemy to all mankind~at war with hunfeif—the man of paffion is 
the man of woe. 

Thefe amperiet veflexions were occafioned by the fate of Lorenzo, who perifned 
the victim of emotions he had never learne! to controul. Lorenzo was born with 
a great foul. The fire of cowage, the glow of generofity, the energy of genius 
marked his nature. But he poffeffed, as a foil to thefe accomplifhments, pufions 
shat were routed 2s fwittly as flies the thock of ele&tricity, and raced with all the 
wildne(s of a hurricane. He was far from being naturally a ftranges to the fofter 
feafations. Comprflion and tendernels often reigned in his bofom. Alternately he 
was kindled into irritation, and melted into fentibility. A rapid fucceffion of pof- 
fions hurried him tnto a thoufand exc fes: but peace was unknown to him, be- 
caufe he never witneffed an interregnum. 

A proper caltivation might have rendered his talents ferviceahbie to mankind. 
A tkiifal education might have fmoothed the path of life. But fortune, in des 
ptiving his infancy of exceilent parents, rendered his exitence unprofitable 
and unpleafing. He was configned to the care of untechng fttrangers. Why 
fhould I trace his progreis to manhood ? Subjected to the brut dity of fupestors 
he defpifed, he was obliged to fuffer, in filence, what nature never formed 
to bear. Rage, indignation, and refentment, eternaily fanned by infa't, 
companiens in company—his foliloquy in foiituce, His temper was | 
contracted a gloom he never wore off. In vain did he ensoy the light of i 
it never was fuilcient to difpel thades fo indelibly impreifed. 

Force had made him unamiable, but had not deprived him of the faculry « 
loving. He was captivated by the charn:s of a female, famous in the annas cf 
coquewy. He purfued her with ail the eagernefs that his own native impetuotity, 
added to the molt flattering profpeéts of fuccefs, infpired. The gloom that hung 
over han, began to brighten. The contratted fierceneis ef his difpofit.on was 
gradually loft—and the virtues of his nature began to reviveAlas! too foon 
to fink forever t he difcovered, that he was crucliy deceived, Fury and defpair 
rufied over him with untufferable violence. Their effects were too nich for his 
franie to fixpport, or my pen to deicribe. He died. May his memory be amonu- 
ment of inftru€ion to thofe who undertake to form others, and to thofe who are 
oonced to foim themicives | Ww. 


SEVENTH NUMBER, 
flas ! how foolish, cwrcked are our ways ! 
Haw diff reat front the wife ia ancient days! Old man’s hue and ery. 
FOR many years paft, antiquated and iron-hearted moralitts have emptied 
i their hea's and weakened their lungs, in vehement declamations sgaintt what 
they call the toliy, ignorance, and wickednefs of the prefent age. For the pur- 
pole of making the manners of the ancients more confpicvous, they have 
drawn very deformed charaéters of their own days, ant contratted them with 
highly finiihed and beautiful portraits of the ancients. This, on ail hinds, mutt 
be allowed to be an unfair wav of deciding on their diferent merits. It is, in 
fat, adownright deludon—a libel, which fhould draw down the vengeance of 
the laws upon thehealsof its thamelets authors. I declares on the candour of 
an admirer of truth, that now am, and fhall ever be, an inveterate enemy to all 
thole caricature paioters. But, to thew my contempt of fuch iil-minded people 
wore fully, I fhail give atrue and fhort account of the ancient /adies, and wea 
pticsed to tie maderas, whole fuperiority I fall prove incentcitably. 
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This being a fubje& which will require a profound judgment, and fome nice 
elucidation, 1 hope my genile reader will bridle up his patience, if I fhould now 
and then lead him th oush a bye path, inftead of keeping the ftraighit road. 

Tt wasa maxiin of ancient ladies, that the education of their children was the 
moft important of their duties. They endeavoured to infpire their boys with a 
contempt of falfehood, of meannefs, in fhort, of all vice, and alfo of pain, and 
the fearof death. ‘They aimed to fill their fouls with ideas of their noble origin, 
with generofity, courage, and all the affections of an exalted being. Their daugh- 
ters were mode to revere fincerity, humility, and every other virtue : with their 
brothers, they were frequently taught the graces of compofition ; and to fuch 
perfection did the jacies arrive, in this branch of literature, that the orators fre- 
guented their houfes to acquire the fineft beauties of ftile. 

F have here dhown you the one fide of the pi&ture; I fhall now exhibit the 
other to your view ; and I hope the embellifhments and qualities of our ladies, 
when conypared with thofe ef the Grecian and Roman matrons, will be decidedly 
in our favour, 

It was obferved that thofe ancient ladies were peculiarly folicitous for the per- 
fe€tion of their offspring, in polite knowledge, in courage, and virtue. They 
were known even to nurfe their own babes, lefl they fhould happen to hire a 
nurfe who was paffionate, or any way irtemperate, and the child, whom fhe fuck. 
led, might imbibe fomewhat of her ungentlenefs, with the milk of her breaf, 
To fuch an eminence in refinement have the women of our day arrived, that 
fhould a lady be caught in the difgraceful ation of nurfing her child, the would 
hardly dare to fhow her face in a public place, except it were crimfoned with a bluth, 
by way of compliment tothe company, and as an acknowledgment of her 
guilt. Tothe honour of many Jearned ladies, be it known, they feldom defcend 
to the mean occupation of ingrafting knowledge, courage, or virtue, upon the 
minds of their fons or daughters. Their children arefent toadancing {chool, 
to acquire the glorious art of making a bow, picking up a glove, and thaking 
the foot with grace; on their return, the exercife being repeated, ferves as an a- 
mufement for the learned mothers. 

When the daughters are perfe&t in this grand fcience, they are fent toa board- 
ing {chool, to gain an art of equal magnitude-.-that of making flounce-caps, 
embroidery, and flowers of cruel. 

While the children are thus employed, the mother is not idle. The houfe keep. 
er attends to thecookery, andthe other concerns of the houfe; and the learned 
lady enters into a tete a téte with mrs. Tafty, to contrive an elegant bell-hoop, a 
bithop, a killing fancy-drefs, or a fuperb helmet bonnet, which would put the 
ancient warrior, withhis brazencap, quite out of countenance. In fhort, the ladies 
of this day have become fo learned in the {cience of imitation, that I am fome- 
times wonderfully deceived,and take them for the animals they endeavour to 
reprefent. I find other perfonsin as great error as myfelf; for it is not uncom- 
mon to fee beaux put glaffes to their eyes, by way of affifance, to difcover the 
kind of beings moving around them. The ancient ladies never poffeffed this fub- 
lime fcience, or they would have handed it down to pofterity, and concealed 
their other arts and sclions, left they fhould appear as fo many {pots on their fam 
of glory. To our ladies, then, are we indebted for thefe fruits of exhauftlefs in- 
genuity. 

It hath been conieRured by fome, thata /iciety of thofe learned ladies would 
make more rapid progrefs in the fciences of dvefs, imitation, and tea-table talk, 
than is now made by individuals: but I differ in judgment from thofe perfons, 
Thereis a more general fpirit of emulation excited by the prefent condu& of 
the ladies than could he kindled by a fociety; for this plain reafon, each perfon of 
that fociety would partake of jts hepours, though fhe had uct furnifhed a fingle 
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Excomium om modern manners. 89) 
new pattern coloured ribbon,or fharp Murr; whereas now each muft do fomething 
to make herfelf con{picuous. 

As my loving reader knows, my fole aim and defign is to frike dumb thofe 
eternal chatterers again(ft the prefent age, he will not call me tedious, if I digrefs 
and give an account of my aunt whois now living, Itis very mueh to the pout 
in queftion, and therefore I hope it will be pleafing. 

She was named, acco:ding to the prevailing polite and mufical manner, Mana 
Cordctia Pardingale. She is a maiden, and puft only her three and fiftieth year at 
fix minutes after five in the morning of the twenty-fecond day of latt Decem- 
bev. Ler temper is the moft lovely imaginable ; the mildnefs of the dove cannot 
exprels its meeknefs. This will he perfe€ly known by her face, which is lengthy, 
and the mufcles have'as fineedges as an oyite kn fe—fuch a mouth! O! thal 
could paint it! Her lips are thin flipsof coral, {> well connected at the corners, 
that nothing is perceptible but lines. ‘I muft becandid i, and confeis, fhe hath been 
fome years paft indebted to door Deviift for a fet of new fore-teeith. The cee 
Jebrated Lavater would have feen the foul of genius in her nof:—it is aquiliney 
thin, and as pointed as the bill of a parrot—the breadth and vifilility of the muf- 
cle between her eyes is another mark of {pirit—but then her eyes ! her eyes ! here 
I am in fuch an exilacy, ix puts me quite out of breath———they are as briliaat 
and piercing as the {potted animal's in mr. Peale’s mufeum. Though theisa 
virgin, fie hath at all tines been a friend to thofe who legally vit the 
temple of Hymen. When the hears of any ef air, which fhe tears will 
do hdhour to the lady about whom it is reported, fre in the moft frienuy 
way, communicates it to mifs » who tells it te mils ———: and thus, 

r patling through fifty or an hundred ears, it gets to the lady ; but fhe is 
unable to find from whom it came, and therefore cannot be obligated to the re- 
por ver. 

$bchath in contemplation a plan, a plan for the condud of wives, which will 
do her great honour, I fhall give it to you, as ike openeditto mea few weeks 
pat. 

We are, (the faid) a people entirely independent with regard to our political 
Liberty, but in order to be fo in our private ftations, I have formed a icheme, 
which 1 intend to deliver to the legiflative body with the view of having it pafled 
into a law. The purport of it is this : 

That every fa/bionable married lady fhall be at liberty to fele& any bachelor 
whom the may pleafe, as a Anight errant. He thall attend her in all her vilits, at all 
public places of diverfion, in ail her wanderings, and defend her from all at- 
tacks upon her perfon. And asthe ladies have become wanderfuily learned, he 
hail always ftock himfelf with new fangled*words for their ufe ; in fhort, he 
mut be their fountain of language. It fhall be a very important partot his 
duty, to furnifh topics ef dilcourie, and particularly fuch as will admit of a 
fine difplay of impudence, in breaking down the difinGion between virtue and 
vice, in denying theexifienceof afoul in man, and doubting of the being ef 
an eternal and all-ruling Providence—all thole things are abiolutely necosiary 5 
becayfe the mode and fubjeéts of difcourfe muft be fuch es will fuit the difpe- 
fition of the age—the degree of libertinifim, which is already introduced te fofhe 
sonable converfation wi ith the ladies, will allow of fuch grots deviatiers from 
delicacy, as would bave been thought criminal, nay impous, Ly the ladies of 
former days. 

And further, bachelors, who may be thus felected, fall make themfelves 
complete gentlemen ; that is, they fhall learnto fpeax suble entendres Adicatee 
ly—to get drunk—{wear round!y—tell auite ine s—ogle—tence—crels hair 
put ona ftccking handiomely—and fight any of th ir iviends, who may dare to be 
fo candid as to tell them my lady dues potiows lev butbund. The plan (the 
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continued) I am fure muft meet with the hearty approbation of every indepencent 
and virtuous mind ; becaufe, befides the benefits of knight errants to wives, it 
will give employment to many boneft, fenfibl., courageous, virtuous gentlemen, who 
are now in great want of births. This is certainly a grand proof of that no!le 
freedom of fentiment which contends for fuperiority over the poor, cooped 
up ladies of Greece and Rome. They, fyucamifh creatures! never entertained 
fuch fublime opinions of female exceilence. 

I told my aunt, her plan was admirabk, and was an evidence of her prof und 
political, and moral knowledge; butthatit had heen antcipated, and was already 
carried into complete execution in this ftate. My imformation ftruck her dumb ; 
but on recovering from her reverie, fhe promited to attend to the matter, and 
give her plan withimprovements to the public at fome future day. From what 
I have faid, my gentle reader will fee plainly, that the moderz ladies out-thine the 
ancientin virtve and knowledge, in about the fame degree, that our poets excel 
Terence in purity, and Pindar and Homer in fublimity of thought. There are 
fome fceptics living, who may poffibly doubt our fuperior exce.ionce ; but the 
candid, I hope, will not regard thofe doudtung people, who make a point of 
difbelieving all things. Z. 
DDFS DS OOD DP 
Letter from dr. Ramfay to bis father-in-law, on the death of the late mrs. Ramjfay. 

Dear fir, Charleflon, Dec. 17, 1784. 
N the gth inft. mrs. Ramfay was {afely delivered of a fon, who is hearty 
and weil. She has been :sdifpofed both before and fince her lying in—the 
had been out of order with the fcarlet fever and fore throat, for five days before 
delivery. On the fifth day, after the commencement of the f{carlet fever, it 
went off kindly ; her throat grew well, and on the termination of it, the prefent- 
ed us with a charming boy. The next day, the was as well as I have ever {een 
any perfon after {uch an event. 

But how uncertain are human hopes !—the fecohd day after delivery, contrary 
to all our expe&tations, the fcarlet fever returned with fome alarming {ymptoms, 
On the fourth day thefe fymptoms abated—fhe took the bark freely ina long 
intermiffion, and my hopes began again to revive: butin the evening the grew 
worfe and worfe, and may heaven fupport you, while I add, that on the 14th day 
of this month, at five o'clock in the morning, fhe exchanged earth for heaven, 

Poorly am I qualified to adminifter confolation to others, landing fo muc' ia 
need of it myfelf. But I can with truth and pleafure fay, that fuch was the tenor 
of her life—fuch the triumphant manner of her death, that Ihave not a doubt 
remaining but that my lois was her everlafting ard inconceivable gain. 

So ftrongly 2m I perfuaded of this, that if it were poffible by any 2ét of mine 
to reftore her to life, I would not do it. She converfed with the rev. mr. Hole 
lingfhead and myfelf, the day before her departure, repeated many of the divine 
promiles with approbation—iundry of Watts’s pfalms and hymns, with a di- 
vine rapture ; fhe ipoke much and often of free grace and free falvation, and 
with confidence caft herfelt on her Redeemer. Though fentible of her approaching 
diffolution, fhe never once prayea for life, nor did fhe with for death, Her 
whole defire was, to refign and fubmit to the will of God, and to be prepared 
againft every event. 

She well underftood and thoroughly believed the gofpel {cheme of redemption, 
through the propitiatory facrifice of the Redeemer.—Senfible of her unworthinefs 
on the fcore of perfonal merit, fhe renounced it in every view: but inftead of be- 
ing overfet with this confideration, the clune the more clefely tothe Saviour of 
finners : her hopes having another foundation, than her own goodnefs, were not 
darkened by an humiliating fenfe of her demerits—But the more fhe :efleéted on 
her want of perfeétion—her inluthiciency for any good a&tion—rnd the purity of 
the divine nature,the more beauty fhe faw in the gofpel plan of falvat on, and ghe 
more was fhe ditpojed to put her ult in a Saviour who dicd for the unworthy, 
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Thefe corfilerations, inftead of filling her with doubts and fear, invigorated 
the exercife of her tarth. About twelve hours betore her departure, ihe joned with 
me in devoting our babe to God in baptuim. This the did under the tull con. 
viction that the was foon to die. She added for a reaton, that fhe withed, by thae 
fulemn a‘, to give her dying teflimony to the truth of religion. She toki me, 
that for fone months pait, die had a prefentiment, (her own word) that the would 
not furvive labour. 

Mr profeffion leads me often to witrefs dying fcenes; and I aflure you, that 
I never aw any perfon diicover lefs anxrety tor inte, leis tear ot death, on whe 
feemed to die more in the true (pirit of chriftianity. I have feen her weak and dee 
licate tyilem more difconcerted by trifling alarms ot fancied danger than by the 
fall view of epproaching diffolunon. She feemed ne 


' er to tear the pains nor 


confegucuces et death ; but fubmitted to it as a natural and neceflary event, the 
times and circumitances of which are ordered by infinite wildem. She took eve. 


ry medicine that was preicribed, (and fhe was attended by three phyficians be- 


files mysel') without reluctance, apparently more from a ienie of duty, than an 
auxiety for life, 

On the day before her death, they all told her (and they were warranted fo to 
do from ber prefent circumttances) that the was much better, and that hopes of 
her recoyery might be indulged. Initead ct being elated, or graiping at the pro- 
fpect of life, the replied, with the greateft compoture, ** you are all miftaken.”* 


Sac expreficd a tender concern for her mother, in the following words, “ How 
will my poor mother be diltrefled, when dhe hears that her daughter is dead!" 
Onall other cecafions her high and comm inding fenile of eternal things, feemed in 


a great dezree toobliterate her concern for her relations an. ail earthly matters. S! 
difcovered no anxicty about the intant—afked me io trantmit it to her triends at 


Princeton; and, without any diltreffing emotions, fhe truited that, with her other 
connexions, to a good God, who, the doubted not, would take care of them. 


Though her conititution was unuiually toma, yet the died with all the forutude 
that a pragtical regard for religion 1s calculated to infpive. © God has given and 
God has taken away, bieiTed be his name !"" He is the Sovereign of the world, 
and has a right to co with his creatures what feemeth beit to his infinite wiidom. 
Thus fovereignty is not the mere exerciie of ablolute power, but the government 
ot perfect reator, of wiftom, and goodnels, He knows, and has fixed the 


beunds of our habitations here: and has fixed thera all in the wifelt and bett man- 


ner, though unkrown to us. There were divine reacons why my much-loved 
pirtner thould die m the bloom or life, leaving a helpleis intant in her thea !— 
God has done it, and tor that reafon it is fit and proper, jult, wite and good, that 
uy Zaould be fo. 

Thefe are the great do€rines of religion, which I have always been taucht to 
revere. Had I been ice; 
through the unputed merits of a Saviour, recent experience would! have convinced 


*, 
‘ 


ticalabout them, or about the gofpel pian of islvation, 


me of their reality. I have feen them i ipire fuch fortitude into the breaft uot a 
2 A * } 1 . ! 
ishicate, weakly, tumid female, as thorouglily difarmed death ot 


‘ ail ats terrors. 
] have felt ther conf 


yatury i fluence in iny own cale, lupporung me under the 
molt heavy #filiction:, that could poifibly have befalien me. 

I pray God, to fupport you under thistiil. You have every eround ef com- 
fort. Your d wiehter, thoush young, has fined thes npa tint bulinels of life 
has got through this world with a snail portion of its many cuamnicss aad 
bes, I doubt not, entered on the reward whichis is only att ined by 
atter a long lite, and labour, and forrow. 
lent white nurfe, and thal, in the fring, if God foare his lite. be! au. Phe 


lympathetic tendernefs of his mother’s friends leads mary of thon oven to 


Her babe fii lives and buls fair for life: he is well furr Sied ws 


vist 9 ercurs afar } tye ow! a . i ! 
Wibty ans enquire ater is ineitu. Aboy Leave prefeive pocseb basaat 8 
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wp to ufefuinefs in his generatior—and make him worthy of the parent, who, 
iw giving him life; lof her own, I feel moh fincerely for the affeStionate mother 
and other relations of my much loved partner. May God fupport you all, and 
may weeach one, by the triumphant exit of the dear decealed, be quickened in 
eur chriftian courte, fo that, when we come to dic, we may have the fame con- 
folation, that buoyed her up above the fear ef death, and made her tiumph in 
approaching aiftclution. I am, &c. 
a a rs ' . 
Tie rev. dr. J. Witker/poon. LAVID RAMSAY, 
—— 2D 35 DS DS 
° V4 . ; y 
Expenfe, cultare and profit of an acre of flax, an acre of fummer barley, and an 
acre of outs, ratjed in the /pring of 1788. By Algernon Roberts, and by bim 
communicated to the Blackley and Merrion agricultural fociety. 
















Flax, dr. ft dl, Conira, cr. L. s. a. 
Tos ploughing and 3 harrow- By 9 4 buthels of feed, at 

ings, © 12 © 3/s3 per bufh, I 
gpecks of icedaté/p. bth. o 7 6 ~ ida. 
pulling, to 0 soolbs. of flaxat8d.p.lb. 10 o@ 
hawiing in, o 2 0 + 
threihing of feed, © 5 0 1117 21 
cleaning do. o = 0 7 16 6 
fpreacing out, o 5 © cahemmemenes 
takingupandhawl.home,o § © Net profit L4 o 84 

° © 


dretiing 300lbs.ai qd. p.lb. § 








Barley, dr. Contra, Cr. L. 8. dhe 

To 1 ploughing and 3 har- By 30 bufh. at 4/6 p. buh. 615 © 
rowings, ° 2 2 

2 bufh. feed, at 7/9 p. bh. o 

cradling, ° 

° 

° 






On) 
7 6 
2 6 Net profit L.4 130 
5 0 
2 6 









binding, 
hawliny in, 
threfhing 30 bufh. at sd. 







per bufhcl, 
eleaning do. 
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To 1 ploughing and 3 har- Contra, Cr. a 
rowings, © 10 ©} By 38 buh. arrfieé pw b. 3 11 3 
gbuf:.(cedatsfiotp.b. 0 3 9 197 
evading, o 2 6 - 
bindingandhawlingin, © § © Net profit La & @ 
threfhing 38 bufhels at 2d. 
p» buthel, o 6 4 
cleaning de. © 14 © 
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The above will ferveto flow the comparative profits of the three crops, the 
quantity being precilely what was produced, the cveps all raifed in the fame 
field, and the foil in the fame ftite of fertility; the price of the (ced and that of 
the produce were the actual market prices, and though I could not come at 
the jaime precifion in the expenfe of rufing them, 1 think it comparatively juft, 
By order of the focuty, R, TUNIS, /fecretary. 
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Effay onthe influence of religion in civil fociety. By the rev. Thomas Reeje, ‘AM. 
pajlor of the prefbyterian church, at Salem in South Carolina.—Written ane 
1785—Continued from page 155. 

NUMBER XIV. 
. HRISTIANITY is not more favourable to government, by modera- 


ting our love of riches, than by enjoining av honeft care and diligence as 
the means of acquiring a comfortable fubfiftence. Idlenefs, floth, and negli- 
gence, in our feveral occupations, are as exprefsly condemned by our réligion, 
as a teo eager and violent purfuit of the world. Thus, we are guarded againit 
two extremes, equally pernicious to fociety. Extreme poverty and want ftimu- 
Jate mea to theft, robbery, and many other difhoneft praétices, highly injurious 
to the community. Thofe who are extremely poor, and thofe who are extreme- 
ly rich, are generally the moft vicious; and though their vices may be of differ- 
ent kinds, they are equally oppofite to the public good. The mean in lite is 
moft defirable : and this is generally the refult of that moderate care and dili- 
gence which the precepts of chriflianity requires Thote, who are placed be- 
tween the extremes of want and abundance, are generally the beft members of 
fociety, moft happy themfelves, and contribute moit to the happinefs of others. 
Over-grown eftates are feldom acquired or enjoyed in a manner wholly coniiltent 
with chriftianity. They are often a curfe and incumbrance to their owners, and 
a fource of many evils in fociety, by introducing luxury, feniuality, and ef- 
feminacy, with a long train ef vices, which have always been the deftruétien of 
governments ; and are peculiarly repugnant to the fpirit, and hoftile to the li- 
berty and happinefs, of a republic. But as it ts a thing poffible, that men may 
both acquire and poffefs ample fortunes, confiftent with the chriftian chara@er 
and the happinefs of the community—and as fuch have it in their power to be 
moft extenfively ufeful, both to the public and individuals—chriftianity isof fin- 
gvlar fervice, in reftraining them from the abufe, and fixing the true ufe of 
riches, 

This naturally leads us to take notice of the influence, which chriftianity has 
in moderating our purfuit of thofe things, which are reckoned comfortable, cle~ 
gant, and ornamental, in civil life. 

It is not eafy, precifely to afcertain, how far chriftianity permits us to in- 
dulge ourfelves in the enjoyment of thofe things, which are not neceflary to the 
fupport of nature; or to what degree we may innocently gratify an elegant 
tale, in magnificent buildings, fumptuous tables, fplendor of dreis, equipages 
&c. This fubjeét has been greatly embroiled by enthufiaits, who have cried 
eut, an abufe, whenever the gifts of providence were uled further than is necefla- 
ry for the bare fultenance of life. It is needlefs to thow the abfurdity of this no- 
tion, and how little ground chriftianity affords for fuch a fuppofition. The bare 
neceflary is reckoned fufficiently beggarly among us: and we have much more 
reafon to guard againft excefs and intemperance, than a rigid aufterity and fu- 
perftitious abftinence. Though our bountiful Creator * hath given us richly all 
things to enjoy,” and chriftianity permits us to ule the comforts, conveniencies, 
and even the elegancies of life, it requires a certain temperance and moderation 
in the enjoyment of thefe things. To fuppofe otherwife, would be unreafona- 
ble, and contrary to the {pirit and general ftrain of its precepts. To ule the 
gifts of providence to our own injury, in perfon or fortune, or to the injury of 
others, to whom we ftand related, or are obliged to afford afliftance, is prohibited 
by chrittianity. This, as I take it, is a pretty accurate definition of luxury, 
which is undoubtedly vicious, and 2s contiary to the precepts of our religion, as 
18 pernicious to civil fociety. When aman induiges hinfelt in fumpruoue 
fare, fo as to enervate his body and debiuch his mind—when he gratifies his 
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tafte for elegance, grandeur, and magnificence, in building, furniture, drefs, 
equipage, &c. to fuch a degree, as to embarrafs his eftate, plunge himielf in debt, 
and bring his family to beggary—he certainly paffes the bounds of moderation, 
Imprudence is too foft a name for fuch a condudt—it is highly criminal. For 
by aéting in this manner, he not only injures himielf; but is chargeable with 
great injuftice to others, Had he kept within the bounds, which religion, and 
even reafon prefcribes, he might have lived comfortably, though perhaps not 
{plendidly, and have beftowed liberally on thofe, who, reduced by unavoidable 
misfortunes, had a right to fhare in his bounty, The man, who regulates his 
mode of living by a ftri& and confcientious regard to the precepts of the gofpel, 
will always endeavour to manage his affairs with fuch economy, that his ex. 
penfes may not exceed his income. Though he may have a tafte for the grand 
and elegant in life, he will not always gratify it, even when in his power; but 
will often facrifice the pleafures of imagination to the more fublime and godlike 
pleafure of relieving the real wants of the poor and needy. Although his eftate may 
permir, and rank require him, to live in a magnificent and fplendid manner, he 
will udy moderation and fimplicity, as far as is poffible, without incurring the 
mnputation of meannefs. A regard to religion, the love of his country, and a 
defire to p:omote the public good, will lead him to this ; left, by the influence of 
his example, luxury fhould be encouraged, and others carried into a train of ex- 
penfes, which they cannot honeftly fupport. In a word, the real chriftian, though 
he may poffefs an affluent fortune—to which you may add, if you pleafe, a no. 
ble and refined tafle—is careful to keep both in due {ubordination to the honour 
of God, and the good of men ; and neither ufes the one, nor indulges the other, to 
the detriment of civil fociety. All, who confider the fatal effeéts and dangerous 
tendency of luxury, will acknowledge, that, in this view, chriftianity is of great 
importance to the ftate. In all rich and flourifhing republics, fumptuary laws 
have been generally thought neceflary : but they feldom fully anfwer the end de- 
figned by them. A ftriét regard to that moderation, which chriftianity requires, 
would have much greater influence, and lay a more effe€tual curb on luxury, 
than the moft rigorous fumptuary laws, How much we need the influence of re- 
ligion, in this particular, is too plam to admit of a doubt. Ifluxury be an * abufe 
of the gifts of providence,” there is certainly a great deal of it among us, 
Our progrefs in this vice, has been fo amazingly rapid, fince the clofe of the war, 
that I could not believe it, were I not convinced by my own fenfes. The nature 
of our government, the loffes we have fuftained, and the debts we have contrac. 
ted, in the courfe of a bloody and defolating war, eall for the fevereft economy 
and the moft exact frugality; and yet fuch is the profufion, prodigality, and 
extravagance, which generally prevail among our citizens, that a fagacious po- 
hitician would be almoft tempted to pronounce us in the laft ftage of political cor- 
ruption. As free and independent ftates, we are but in infancy : and yet we have 
many flagrant marks of a republic in rapid decline. “* We have luxury and ava- 
fice, no uncommon con unétion ; public poverty, and private opulence*.”’ Pro. 
fanene(s,riot,difipation, and debauchery have, in many places, arrived toa height 


NOT SE. 


® ¢* Nos habemus luxuriam atque avaritiam ; publice egeftatem, privatim opu- 
lentiam.”” (Salluft.} Rome had exifted nearly 700 years before the patriot could 
fay this. In the early ages of the commonwealth, it was quite otherwife : * Par- 
triz evim rem unufquifque, non fuam augere properabat; pauperque in di- 
vite, quam dives in paupere imperio, veriari malebat.”” Valerius Max, Such is 
the di/pofition which ought to prevail among us, in this early flage of our repubs 


lic: but how far it is otherwife, no one can be ignorant, who is capable of the 
imallef{ obfervation. 
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which is truly aftonifhing. If, in the courfe of a few years, we be already fo far 
gone in thefe vices, who can look forward, only one century, without trembling 
for pofterity ? Our rapid progrefs in luxury, which will naturally increafe with 
our wealth and commerce, is an alarming circumftance, and a {ure harbinger of 
impending ruin. We already begin to feel the fatal effeéts of our prodigality and 
extravagance. It is known to all, what great numbers of our citizens are invole 
ved in debt. Not a few of them are fo irrecoverably funk, that they have relin- 
quifhed all hopes of payment, This is generally reckoned no {mall evil ; and is, 
at this moment, the fource of infinite difcontent and uneafinefs in the ftater. 
Whence arifes this evil, fo much complained of ? We may, I think, pronounce 
without hefitation, that an immoderate defire of high and expenfive living is the 
principal and moft general caufe. Our citizens feem to be feized with a ge= 
neral emulation to furpais each other in every article of expenfe. Thole, who 
poflefs affluent fortunes, lead the way, and fet the example. Others, whofe eftates 
are not fufficient to bear them out, madly adopt the fame expenfive fyftem: and, 
in order to fuppor* it, contra& debts, which they have no rational profpect of 
difcharging. All they feem to wifh, is to obtain credit, to figure away, and 
make a brilliant appearance at the expenfe of others. It is but too plain, that 
many of them enter into engagements, without the mofl diftant profpeét of eom- 
plying with them. They make no efforts for this purpofe , but plunge deeper and 
deeper into the vortex of extravagance. If they can only indulge their fondnefs for 
pleafure, fhow, and vanity, and fhine upon the property of the honeft and induf- 
trious, they care not what becomes cither of their creditors or their country, Rich 
and fumptuous fare—expenfive diverfions—coftly entertainments—the pomp, pa- 
rade, and fplendor of drefs and equipage—thefe are the things, whch have in- 
volved thoufands ; and, among other miichiefs, have obliged fome of our legil- 
fatures to ftop the courfe of juftice ; or, at leaft, to clog it in fuch a manner, that 

an honeft creditor may ftarve, before he can recover his juft due. Indeed there 
are a number of thefe defperate debtors, who feem determined to hazard every 

extreme, rather than difcharge their lawful debts ; for they are fenfible, that, if 
they do this, they muft retrench from their luxury, and many of them be reduced 

to beggary. At a certain period of the Roman republic, it was common for a bold 

tribune, who aimed at popularity, to propofea total abolition of alldebts: and if 
the ruinous fcheme of credit be continued, as in times paft, I fhail not be at all 

furprifed, if fuch a motion be made in fome of our affemblies. Something, which 

appears to me nearly tantamount, hath already been done. A paper currency, om 

depreciating principles, produces nearly the fame effect. 

The weight of our taxes is alfo a matter of great complaint ; and none com. 
plain more heavily, than thofe who live moft prodigally. You may hear a man 
cui fing the allembly, and exclaiming againit the tax, when the very filver on the 
trappings of his horfe would pay his proportion of it. He ean find money, to 
eat, and drink, and drefs like a gentleman: he has guineas wpow guineas to 
ftake at a horfe-race or agaming table: but not a farthing to pay his tax. Is 
it at all ftrange, that men of this caft cannot pay their public or private debts ? 
If they would only retrench from their fuperfluities, and be frugal and induftri- 
ous—?r they would live within the limits of their income, and obferve tho‘e 
bounds of moderation, which common prudence, reafon, and religion require— 
moft of them would find little difficulty in paying their taxes, Their extravagant 
tafte for high and expenfive living, is the principal reafon, why they cannot, or 
rather will not, difcharge their public dues. Every one who confiders the heavy 
debts we have incurred by the war, muft be fenfidle, that a weighty tax is necef- 
firy*, Honour, juftice, and our own veal intereit, equally require, that this debt 

NOTE. 
* Thove, who complain of the weight of our taxes, readily acknowledge the 
- 
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fhould be difcharged ; and he, who refufes to facrifice a few of the luxuries, oy 
elegancies of life, for this purpofe, difcovers, in my judgment, very little of a 
republican {pirit, as well as very littleregard to honour and juftice. A few 
years of economy, induftry and frugality, would extricate us from ail the diffi, 
culties, which are from our debts, and make our public faith as refpectable, 
as it is mow contemptible. But it is not my defign to infift on all the evils, 
which our extravagance has already brought upon us. Every one who will on, 
ly reafon a little on the fubjeét, and trace effects to their caufes, muft be convinced 
they are numerous, The dettru€tive tendency of luxury is a beaten topic: we 
fall not therefore repeat what hath been faid by fo many excellent writers on 
this fubjeé&t. The hiftory of the world points to this, as the rock on which 
the ftate veficl has motl commonly fplit. It flands conipicuous ; and if we run 
upon it with our eyes open, we deferve to perifh. ‘The majeftic ruins of mighty 
kingdoms and empires, pretent themfelves to our view, as an awful, but friend- 
ly warning ef our danger from this quarter. Rome, once fofamous for her cone 
tempt of wealth, her virtue, and her valour—Rome fo renowned for the excele 
lence of her civil] inftitutions, and the wiidom of her policy—at laft fell a facrifice 
toluxury. The fpoils of Greece, and the riches of the eait, proved her ruin, 
and overturned that mighty fabric, which it had been the work of ages to 
rear. A general diffolution of manners took place—virtue fled—vice broke in, 
like an irrefittible torrent. 

Savior armis 

Luxuria incubuit, vilumque ulcifcitur orbem. JUVENAL. 

The judicious reader mutt be fenfible, how eafy it would beto enlarge here, 
by fele€ting many other precepts, befides thofe already treated, and fhowing their 
influence on civil fociety. 

That ftriét regard to chaftity and conjugal fidelity, which chriftianity enjoins— 
the prohibition of polygamy, which is allowed by other religions, and which 
is as contrary to the intention of nature, as itis unfavourable to public happinefs— 
all thole precepts, which point out and enforce the {everal duties, required of us 
in the different ftations and relations of civil and domeftic life, particularly as 
magiftrates and fubjects, rulers, and ruled*—all thefe foevidently tend to pro- 
mote our happine(s in the focial fate, that it may be thought tedious and unnecef- 
dary to infilt upon them. 

Upon the whole, what has been faid, is, we truft, fufficient to demonftrate 
how admirably the chriftian religion is adapted to co-operate with good and 
whoiefome civil laws, and how much it tends to promote the peace and happinels 
of men, in a ftate of fociety, Let us, fora moment, admit the fuppofition, that 
the doétrines of chrittianity were firmly believed, cordially embraced, and its 

NOTES, 

jultice of difcharging the debts, contraéted by the war; but, at the fame time, 
wllege, that very little of our money is applied this way—that our civil lift, 
which, they fay, is enormous, {wallows up the greater part ; and, in general, that 
thofe, who have the management of our finances, lavifh out the public money, 
without any regard to that fevere economy, which our prefent fituation requires. 
1 do not take upon me to fay, that thisis the cafe; butif it be, it is a ftill far- 
ther proof, that the political grievances we labour under, are the confequence 
of extravagance, prodigality, and luxury. If the falaries of our civil officers be 
too high, the evil may be eafily traced to luxury, asthe original caufe. If the 
public money be dealt out unneceflarily, and in fuch a manner as proves detri- 
mental to the ftate, «hat is this but public profufion and extravagance ? 

* Stri€tly {peaking, there are neither rulers nor fubjeéts in the united ftates. 
We are all confederates. Thofe who are conmonly called rulers, are mor¢ 
properly agents or truftees. 
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The negro equalled by few Europeans. ees 
precepts diligently praétifed, by all our citizens ; and it may eafily be con. 
ceived, what a happy effeét it would have. What love, what peace and harmo- 
ny, what firm union, perfeét order, and ready obedience toevery wholefome in- 
ftitution and wiie regulation, would then take place amongit us! To what an 
exalted pitch of true greatnefs, glory, grandeur, and felicity might we arrive ! 
The bare thought is fufficient totraniportevery lover of his country. It'is not, 
indeed, to be expected, that fuch a facied regard to religion fhould ever become 
univerial among any people; but from the effeét, which would follow, on this 
fuppofition, we may fee, that it mufi ever be produétive of good to fociety, 2s 
far as it prevails. The more ftrongly men ave influenced by its motives, and 
the more perte&tly they are contormed to its precepts, the better members of 
civil fociety they will be: and the greater the number of fuch in any ftate, other 
things being equal, the higher it will rife in the f{cale of political glory and hap- 
pinefs. “* Rightevufnefs exalteth a nation, but fin isa reproach toany people.” As 
yice degrades a nation, renders them contemptible, and at ls@ terminates in pub- 
lic mifery and ruin: fo virtue, which is the neceflary refult of piety, exalts, 
gnnobles, and Jeads them to true fubftantial glory and telicity. 
*-Tis fix’d! by fate irrevocably fix’d! 
Virtue and vice are empire's life and death, YOunNG. 

(To be coutinued.) 


— HB IED DH SE —— 
THE NEGRO EQUALLED BY FEW EUROPEANS, 
Tranflated from the French.—Continued from page 153. 


~ HERE is then,” faid [, “ among the Europeans a clafs of men fo de- 
graded, as not to blufh at the inhumanity of thir countrymen!” 
&* Ah! you do not know the eloquence of avarice, She borrows the veice and 
colours of fition. Fiétion gilds your chains ; denies you almoft every quality of 
men, to ennoble the pretended charity of your defpots towards you ; {wells the litt 
of dangers which they encounter to procure you; exaggerates the cruelty which 
you exercifeon the white people who fall into your hands, and the ftupid infenfi- 
bility of your fovereigns who deliver you up for trifles which we defpife, Thus 
does fhe feduce our monarchs by infinuating that this commerce aggrandizes 
their power ; our great men, by muluplying the fources of their enjoyments ; 
our people, by infecting them with the errors, which cloie their credulous minds 
to pity ; thus does the betray even religion itlelf ; and, by fhowing fome of you 
to her, as obje&ts of her dominion, compels her to confecrate the injuries with 
which injuftice overwhelms you.”—‘* Weak as thefe reafons are, at leaft they 
are excules which falfehood may employ to palliate avarice: and I feel they may 
impofe on people who enjoy the fruits of our flavery, without knowing the an- 
guifh which thofe produétions coft us. But lying has no excufe. I colt your fa- 
ther nothing. I implored his humanity ; nothing further. Was his charaégter 
formed of unalloyed barbarity ? he might have re\ufed my requeft; have fent me 
back ; and this fhould have been fufficient for his cruel propenfity. But chains ! 
flavery ! fhame ! Oh, Ferdinand ! the lions of our foreft tear us; we kill them; 
but if they be not impelled by hunger, they do not feize upon us for future 
wants."—** Alas! my dear Itanoko, when long abule, when luxury has taken 
the place of virtues, there is no point to which man confines himlelf ; he dares 
every thing ; he excules every thing.” 
<¢ T will tell you a truth, Ferdinand ; it may be harfh; but, pardon me, I can- 
not diffimulate. If riches, which offer the means of folacing human miferies, have 
ferved to harden your minds—if the fciences, whofe objeét is to enlighten men, 
hove but increafed your pride—if your comp flionate religion has no iniluence 
on your hearts—you mult be the molt vile, the molt corrupt of men! Te pol- 
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fefs all the treafures which can give energy to virtue, and to turn them all into 
the means of vice | It is a degree of depravity, 0 which the whole world befides 
gives no example !"—“¢ I have already faid, Itanoko, your denunciation muf 
not be general. Believe me, the number of the virtuous among us greatly exceeds 
the wicked.”"—* My negro.” fay your virtuous people, ‘ your bondage pains 
me ;” yet they fuffer me to endure it. They do not avenge my wrongs: but 
they could do fo, fince they are more numereus than the wicked. At leaft, » 
then, this is weaknefs ; and when the welfare of mankind is concerned, weak - 
nefs is a crime." —** Ah! Itanoko, I am an European !"—* I feel the reproach 
my dear Ferdinand! I owe you every thing. I would give you my blood, my life. 

A detett thefe fetters, with which your father galls me; and I blefs the happy 
initant in which your goodnefs has made me your flave. I love, I refpeét your 
virtues. But fhall I fay it? Your virtues would have extended further, had 
you been educated among us. A negro who fhould have poffeffed fo good a 
heart as yours, would have advertifed you of the treachery of his father.”— 
«« Ah! this is the reproach which I dreaded from you.” 

It was late. I prefled Ferdinand to take fome repofe. I could not; and when 
day came, I had not clofed my eyes. This want of fleep, caufed by the feelings 
which our converfation had excited, did me no injury. I found myfelf even bet- 
ter than I was the preceding evening: and, to pleafe Ferdinand, I cenfented 
to go upon deck. At firft, Icould fcarcely fupport the brightnels of day. The 
furgeon, who had forefeen it, made me fwallow fome drops of elixir, which 
animated my fpirits, and my eyes became infenfibly accuftomed to the light. 
Urban approached me with joy in his countenance. He complimented his fon 
and the furgeon on the fuccefs of their cares: and he offered me congratula- 
tions, which too well expreffed the fentiment that infpired them. 

The hour arrived, in which the negroes were to leave the hold. Ferdinand 
warned me of it. “ Courage!"’ faid he. ‘ Thefe are men whom you are to 
behoid. Alas! free or in flavery, weak or powerful, man offers almoft every 
where the piéture of mifery.”’ 

They appeared: and foon their ufual provifions were diftributed to them, 
‘They were much wafted. But what was my furprife! I feared to fee their 
tears: to hear their groans; I faw a certain air of ferenity which almoft ap- 
proached to joy. My mind revolted at this apparent calm, “ What!" faid 
I to myfelf, ‘* have their fouls already become familiar to difgrace ? Do they no 
fonger feel their fetters ? Oh, negroes ! if it be thus, you merit your fate! I 
thought the Europeans the moft defpicableof men! but you furpafs them in 
baienefs. They are unjuft: you are contemptible.” 

While this reflexion opprefled me, one of thofe negroes made me a fign, to 
approach him. Urban, who was near me, probably thinking thata fingle word 
from them would advance my cure more than all his cares, prefled me to join the 
man who called m¢. I obeyed. “ Are you there ?’’ faid he to me, in the negro 
language, and ina low voice. * I thought youdead.” ‘ Heaven has willed o- 
therwife,” anfweredI.  Somuch the better.” “ So much the worfe! Iam 
not as you are; I cannot fo fpeedily reconcile myfelf to flavery and opprobrium.™ 
© Why do you judge thus of us—** I fee youcontent,” ** Then are you snore 
reconciled than wetoour fate, fince it has already made you forget the charac + 
ter of negroes.” ‘* How !"—** No difcuffion : we have not time for that. Only 
anfwer me. What think you of the captain?’ ‘* He is a monfter!" “ And 
the white people ?°—* Barbarians !"* ** What are your feneiments for them ?”— 
** Hatred! ** Nothing more ¢” ** What more can an unarmed man?” “ Per- 
haps—bur, does not honewr call for more?’ “* Without doubt, it calls for 
wengesnce.”” ** And fhall be fat fod: to-morrow, your tyrants fhail be no 


morc.” How!" #© To-morrow, f tell you, they expire) and, to crown all, 
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they expire under our hands. Now blame our joy ; or rather, blufh to be a ne- 
gro, and tohave mifunderitood the feelings of negroes.” 

Pardon me, O God of the univerfe! pardon me! Inftantly I became cri- 
minal, All the paffages of my heart flew open to the ferpents of vengeance. 
I forgot thy rights, thy juftice. I faw only my own injuries, and the barbar- 
ous pleafure of imbruing my hands in the blood of the perfidious authors of 
them. 

“ Proceed :” faid I to the negro. * What hour? What fignal? What 
means ?”” * Oneof us,” faid he, ** poffeffes an herb which happily grows in 
our climates, and which deftroys iron. The lightning is not {wifter than its ef- 
fe&ts. To-morrow we divide it among our brethren, and apply itin this very 
place. Thefe Europeans will not perceive its operation. Our war fong thal be 
the fignal. Our fetters fall off. Suddenly we rife. The fame fetters hall be 
our arms. Our tyrants, aftonithed, will be vanquifhed as foon as attacked ; and 
fhall perith to the laft individual of them, The fea fhall be their fepulchre, and 
the theatre of our glory. ‘This is our work,” continued he. * Thefe our 
chiefs,’’ pointing to fome of them. ** And this is my anfwer,” faid Ito him 
** Vengeance and liberty!" ‘* It is enough,” replicd the negro. ** Leave me. 
Sufpicion may be awakened.”” 

I advanced fome fteps, and paufed. ‘ My joy will betray me,” faid I to mys 
felf. ** Becalm, my mind. Imitate Urban. The traitor devoured me with a 
tranquil front. Let the barbarian be the viétim of the art which he has taught 
me!” 

Ferdinand remarked my agitation, and joined me. “ Why,” faid he, “ have 
you mingled with thefe negroes ? Was not their fight fufficient to awaken your 
pangs ? Why then did you enter into difcourfe with them ? Leave them, Itanoko."” 

Deteftable paflion of revenge !| Will it be imagined ? I followed Ferdinand 
without remorfe. I had juft figned his death warrant: yet the fight of bins 
roufed no compaffion in me. 

I do not excufe myfelf. I with only to be known entirely as I was. The ef 
fe& of injuftice is to render him barbarous who is the vidétim of it: and fuch 
I -became. It feemed that all my forces had waited this fignal to return to me. 
A rapid fire fpread itfelf through my veins; and the impreffion of my ma- 
lady was inftantaneoufly effaced. 1 contemplated my vi&tims with cold cruelty ; 
and filently calculatedtorments for them. I counted them, and was delighted 
with the number which promiled to glut my vengeance. I haftened, by my 
wifhes, the moment in which I could praétife their tortures ; then wifhed to 
delay them fill longer, that I might dwell on the pleafure of preparing them. 

In the evening, Urhan called meto him. He made me fit befide him. “ Your 
health,” faid he to me, ‘* appears to be perfectly eftablithed; and I with to cele- 
brate your recovery.” He took a glais, filled it,,and prefented itto me; them 
filled his own, and drank my health. ‘ Drink, monfter !"" faid I within myfelf. 
** To. morrow, at this hour, will I drink upen thy corpfe !” 

Thirty years have pafled away fince this terrible moment: and my hand ftill 
trembles, while I trace the horrible images which hurried through my mind. I 
was about to drink, when Ferdinand ftayed my hand. My God! the gentle 
found of his voice yet fills my ear. * And I!” faid he: “ do you not with 
that I fhould drink your health ?”’ ** What do you do, Ferdinand ?” cried I, with 
a terror, of which I was malter, “© Who knows but’’—the truth was {pinging 
frommy mouth. Urban drew his lieutenant by the fleeve. * Obferve,” faid 
he, * Don’tyouthink he will grow ftilll ftouter ? What a charming acquifi- 


tion! This word alone drove back the difcovery from my lips, and recalied all 
my former tury. 


I rofe, and defended into the gun-room. Litile notice was taken of iny ab- 
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rupt departure. The officer, who had the watch, was indifpofed. He requett- 
ed Ferdinand to perform his duty: and I was alone until midnight. More at 
liberty, I abandoned myfelf without conftraint, to the ferpents with which I 
was devoured. I was angry with myfelf, that the idea of punifhing Urban was 
bet mine. What would I not have done, to have executed italone. I thirfted 
for all the glory, ahd ail the pleafure. but what do I! Let me rather draw 2 
veil over thofe dreadful thoughts which agitated my foul. 

Toward midnight, Ferdinand entered. * You do not fleep ?”* faid he. ** No :”” 
anfwered I, with a bitternefs which I could reftrain. ‘ Sleep is not for an ope 
preffled man.” ‘*T feel it,” faid he with gentienefs. But I have thought of you 
during the whole watch: and Lamvery glad you are awake, for I want to talk 
with you.” He uttered thefe laft words fo impreffively, that I thought myfelf 
difcovered, Acold damp f{preadover my body. ‘ Itanoko,” faid Ferdinand to 
me, *“ we fhall foon arrive; fince yefterday, every thing announces the neigh 
bourhood of land. I am ignorant of my father’s refolutions reipecting you ¢ 
but be they as they may, it is poflible you and I may be feparated. He may 
fend me into Europe, or into fome other part. He is my father, and I mutt obey 
him. While you are under my eyes, God is my witne{s, TF will protect you at 
the peril of my life. But I may be abfent: and you wiil then be without res 
fource. Here are two thoufand crowns in gold. They areall I poffefs ; take 
them. I havea friend at St. Domingo, who is worthy of my confidence, and F 
will make you known to him. You fhall depofit this gold with him: and if 
my father fhould fell you to a ftranger, while Lam abfent, my friend will res 
purchafe you. ‘The fum is fufficient to procure your liberty. Then take your 
departure ; return to your own country, though I muft never fee you more. If 
my father fhould keep you himfelf, my duty to him will not permit this ; but 
flavery may appear hard to you, and I may not be there to foften it. The defire 
of flight may feize upon you. This would be truly a misfortune, the greateft 
perhaps that could happen to yous butthe man, who fuffers, does not always 
reflect. This money at leat will be of fervice to you. Without it,: you would 
probably be retaken, and death would await you. At the worft, you will have 
more hope of efcaping the laws with it. There are few obitacles, which this 
metal cannot remove. Take it: itis yours. Whatever may happen, let the 
name of Ferdinand ever be dear to you. Never forget it. It is the only recome 
penfe which I afk of you.” 

I cannot defertbe what paffed in my heart during this difcourfe. I fixed my 
eye on Ferdinand. * From whence comes this gold ?” faid I. * Of what mo- 
ment is that?’’ an{wered he, with an aftonithed air. “ Yet inform me,” added 
I. * It is the laft requeft, which I make you.”’ I faw a noble blufh on his tores 
head ; and his eyes were calt down with fhame. * You want it,” faid he: be 
fatisfied. My father is rich, Every year he gives me nearly this fum for my 
pleafures. I give them to the unfortunate: you are unfortunate; and you 
have a right to my friendthip.” ‘* I accept it,” anfwered I. At thefe words IT 
rofe. I drefled my(elf with precipitation. ‘ Follow me!” faid I to Ferdinand.—— 
* Whither do you go ?”—** Follow! I will thow you.” 

I mount the ftairs without feeming to touch them. I arrive at Urban’s cham- 
ber. Lopen the door. Ferdinand, aftonithed, follows me in filence. ** Rule, cap- 
tain,” faid I, entering the room, IT mutt fpeak with you.” © What is the 
matter ? what does he want?” faid Urban, looking at his fon, ‘1 do not 
know,” replied Ferdinand. “ You thall know,” faid 1: * rife.” He hurries on 
his clothes ; and I place myfelf between the father and fon, * See this gold !"" faid E 
to Urban. *¢ Hear what your fon would do!" I then ran through the converfation 
of Ferdinand. At prefent,” continued T, *¢ tell me how fhall I requite this benes 

fagior 2° ** What are you doing ?” cried Ferdinand, * He is mad,” faid Urban. 
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¢é a fine employ for money !" ‘* No exclamations, captain, but anfwer me.’’— 
My eyes, my air, my tone aftenifhed him. ‘ Well,” faid he, with embarrats- 
ment, ‘ he is your benefactor, love him.” “ Is that all?” “* What more can 
be done ?”’ anfwered he. ** You will never be rich enough to return his money, 
witch would be much better.” “ Return | is this the extent of European grati- 
tude?” “¢ Is not that enough,”’ faid the captain.—* Not for a negro. Ferdinand, 
your virtue merits another price. You have faved my hfe : you would reftore my 
liberty. Well, I will repay you. Behold your father. IT return him to you. L 
fave his life.”"——** Heavens !" cried they both. 

* See, Urban,” continued I, “ the place in which we are. It was here that 
you received me; here that I implored your pity ; that I poured out my fe- 
crets and my forrows inte your bofom. If thts infenfible furniture could fpeak, 
it would all atteft my candour, my confidence: but you—it would reproich you 
with perfidy, with avarice, with barbarity. If to fuch crimes, you add the hor- 
sible paffion of revenge, imagine the pleafure which I muft tafte in punithing the 
author of my torments; feel the facrifice I now make te gratitude, In fome 
hours you were doomed to die. You, your foldiers, your failors, your for—-il 
would have perifhed! I did not conceive this defign: my heart was incapa- 
ble of it. But, from the moment it was communicated to me, it filled me with 
foy. I thea owed only my life to Ferdinand: that was little. Now he would 
procure me liberty: this is every thing tome. Such a benefation cannot be 
paid but by a great effort. My wrongs, my vengeance, are all forgotten: and 
my debt is difcharged. Ferdinand, there is your gold; I return it: and you, 
Urban, if your heart be capable of feeling what you owe to me, I {wear to you 
both an eternal friendfhip.” 

Imagine, if poflible; the aftonifhment, the joy, the tranfports of Urban aml 
Ferdinand. They folded me in their arms: our tears were mingled: the delight- 
ful names of father, fon, friend, deliverer, were confounded together. ‘* He 
faved your life, my father !” cried Ferdinand. “ O heaven! recompente his vir- 
tue!’ ** Ah rather,” faid I, ‘* may heaven recompenfe your virtue, without 
which I had been criminal.” ‘* Blefs you both, added Urban,” pieffing us to 
his bofom, Alas! it was not repentance, which forced this exclamation from 
him. It was the jey of a man efcaped from the extremity of danger. Such was 
Urban ; fuch did he remaig to his death. No wonder: when man (fuffers himfelf 
to be fubdued by a defpicable paffion, he becomes at leagth fo corrupted, that 
the examples of virtue do but pafs fhghtly over his heart. 

They foon preffed me to unfold tne particulars of the plot, and I relieved 
their anxiety. Urban, who liftened only to his ferocious feelings, fsoke of no- 
thing but tortures, “* Whom woald you punifh ?” faid I. « Negroes? recol- 
le that you owe your life to the facrifice of the juft refentment of a negro. 
Think of what they were—what they now experience nd the fate which 
awaits them. Do mot forget that they are men like yourielf: then, if you dare, 
fpeak of punifhment!” ‘* My dear Itanoko,”’ cried Urban, “ if we do not 
terrify them by an example of feverity, we may ftill tremble for our lives.” 
« Away! I know them better than you,” anfwered I. ‘ If you will employ 
rigour, deftroy the laft of them, or I will not anfwer for your fafety. Yet leave 
it to me to finifh my work. Only order thele negroes on deck.” “ How! fo 
early ?” faid Urban. *€ What does the hour fagnify,”” anfwered I, “ when the 
eaufe is urgent?” 

Immediately the orders were given. Urban, who had a foul which could not 
imagine the generofity of thefe opprefled negroes, armed his failors ; and ranged 
them along the deck. The hatchways are opened. The negroes, furprifed at 
the hour in which they are culled, afcend with altonifhment. Soon they are all 


aflembled. I take Ferdinand by the hand. ** Come, my friend,” faid I te him; 
Vol. EX. Ne. IV. 2F 
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f-ar nothing.” We advance into the midft of them. They fix their alarmed looks 
upon me. I raife my voice: I recount my flight from enw ay confidence 
¥. Urban—his perfidy—the tencernefs bl Ferdinand—his Io infance of gene. 

rfity—finally, the {cene of the loft nicht. Then, J continued with vehemences 
** Oh negrocs, which of you would ons qverage to plunge the dagger into the 
b {om ef his benefactor >? Which of you, eharged as I was with the horrid fe. 
ct, would net have fal'cn with remo fe at the feet of his dchverer ? But was it 
€ ough to iave his life alone ? Muft he live only to wade in the blood of his 
count: yinen ? of his father? 1 have not had this ferocious courage. I could not 
fave my friend, to rencer him more wretched than I have ever been. Behold 
hin to whom I owe ali! He, whofe virtues have fnatched the fatal avowal which 
ccccives your hopes. Fall at his feet. It is a negro, itis cne of your country. 
men, whofe fetters he would break. Punith me alone. J have betrayed you, 
“hake my hfe; it is yours. But refpeé his father in hun 5 as he refpeéts you all 
in me!” 

Scarcely had I finifhed, when a confafed murmur rofe among t! em. They, 
cried : & Ne; gro, mei hait loft us; but thou haft fulfilled thy duty.” Al) crews 
ded round Fe raimand 5 exc! h wifhed to {peak to him; to touch the generous hand, 
which had deizned to { rn the miferics of one of their countrymen. One of 
them cricd: * This,ch youth! this is the herb which would have delivered 
us!" and he threw it into the waves. 

{ flew to Urban. “ Reinark thefe people, whom Europeans treat with 
difdain.” 

This wes a day of jey, if fuch there can be in flavery. Refrefliments were dif- 
triluted with abundance to the negroes. The failors (one of the belt, as well as 
the rougheit clafles of men) moved with the fcene, mingled with the negroes ; 
and pailed the day in diverfions with them. 

The efforts, which Urban had made, to exprefs his rapture on being fo criti- 
cally delivere:|, exhaulted ali his cencrofity. During fome days, I perceived the 
eyes of his fon puriuing him, and eloquently pointing out to him his duty : his 
fiozen foul did net underftand them. 1 made no complaint ; 3 and, proud to hove 
fhown in flavery : ' the energy of a free man, ¥ left Urban to reconcile himflf 
to the difzrace of continuing to hcld me im bondage. 

At length we fiw land ; 2nd the next day we anchored in the port of Cape 
Fia cois, in the ifland St. Domingo. Ferdinand defcended firft from the 
fh'p ; and I followed him. He hattened to embrace his mother; while Urban, 
more cccpied with his commercial concerns, than conjugal tendernefs, remained 
et the port, to fuperintend the debarking of his negroes. Every thing announced 
opulence in his houfe: but the worthy mother of Ferdinand was its moft preg 
cicus ornament, She was foon informed of my misfortunes: the deigned to ho- 
nour them wich tears : and I perceived that the detefted the proceedings of a huf- 
band, whom decency reflrained her from condemning cperly. 

I do not dwell on the appearance, which every where prefented itfelf to me, of 
wealth, pomp, and f{plendor ; although a new {peftacle to a negre, who fecarcely 
fufpedis ali the refinements of luxuiy, which the little fentiments cf pride, and 
the inconitancy civilized people howe transformed into wants. What made the 
grentelt mpiefiion on me, was, thot neble familiarity between men—-that flat 
te:ing refpect towards women—tl aha multiplied thades of delicate attentions, 
which would te fo delicious, if they took thew rife from the heart, and which 
are fo abundantiy found among thefe people, But teo foon I perceived all theie 
charms were but a fimiling mofk—a beautiful veil—imerely detigned to conceal 
deformites. 1 obierved, that ‘a will of thefe colonifts was rar cly in unifon wit 
heir actions 3 that their politenefs, their frien’ Mup, even their love, formed ra- 
ker a language ef convention, than an expreilion of fentimest ; that (he man, 
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whom they overwhelmed with effeem—the woman whoin they intoxiacd with 


incenfe—_were facrificed without regret to the falies of wits and that, whi 
they were jealous of affe&ting a tert of profound genius and reflexion, they were 
ambitious of circulating an univerfal laugh. I faw, that pleafure was their foie 
bufiaefs, and laffitude their taitfful companion ; that their delireg proceeded ra. 
ther from ticir wil, than from their heart ; and, in fine, that they were the dear 
ido} of the nieives. 

Yet has prone ice raifed a barrier betwen the Europeans of the iflands and us, 
which all the anuibienefs of the French has not power to deftroy. In every 
th ig, which concerns a negro, gentlenefs, humanity, even decency difappears. 
Tin. engscing Frenchman is fuddenly metamorphose into a tyger, who regards 
us with fic mannale 5 iuvents new outrages to infli& upon us; and contemplat es 
thon with coolnefs. Love, if we may give that name to fenfual emouons—even 
love cannot difarm them ; and the female negro fometimes hears the orders for 
hur tortures, from the lips which have jeft lavithed tendernefs upon her. 

Nay, the European women of the colonies—women whofe tenfibility fhould 
conttitute their glory, and who are convulfed at the littie /ufferings of a ipaniel 
—thefe very women will look with cool attention, on the bloody fides of an un- 
happy negro*. An equivocal jeit fpeads a modeft bluth over the faces of thefe 
fame women: yet wall they behold with unaverting eye the revolting fight of a bizar, 
in which fleeping negroes are crowded together without diftinétion of fex. Such 
are the planters of the American ifles—fuch their amiable companions. Europe 
would doubt the truth, if this truth had not been too often verified. 

Urban treated ine, duving tome months, with tolere le kindnefs ; whether it wag 
that he could not yet forget to whom he owed his lite, or tuat he feared the ree 
proaches of his ©n. I employed this calm, to fimith my education, which Du- 
mont had commenced. Ferdinand’s zeal procured the beft matters to initruct me; 
and, my application feconding the difpefitions of nature, 1 could not only fpeak 
and write the French language with precifion, but I alfo acquired fome notions 
of polite lierature and the fine arts. Mulic, above all, was a delicious flattery 
to my tafte: with us the is barbarous ; beve 1 found her worthy to be the filler 
of the mufes. Thad fome voice, and foon learned to ally it with the fweet founds 
ot the harp. J endeavoured by ftudy to acquire refources which might foftea 
the rigour of a lite, which prefaged only unhappineis. Ferdinand, while he con- 
tributed to this, thought of rendering me, in other eyes, more worthy of the 
friendthip which he bore me; and Urban did not forbid it, becaufe thefe talents 
attached a new price to his flave, which flattered his avarice. ‘Thus three fentie 
ments, altogether unconnected, concurred to form my education. 

Ferdinand, although young, and furrounded with feducing pleafures, was not 
led by them to neglect his duties. When he cultivated in me the talents which 


NOTE, 


* One of my friends had been two days at Cape Francois, and already had 
the futferings of the negroes ttrongly affected him. One morning he heard a 
noile in the ftreet, and ran to the window. What did he behold ? A: young, beau- 
tiful, elegant, European woman, wath rage in her eyes, anda large ftick on fire 
in her hand, purfuing a female negro, Te unfortunate ereature was naked to 
her wait, The lady overtook her ; threw her down; loaded her with outrages 5 
ftruck her; and tore her breaft in feveral places withthe infernal fue-baeed. 
The icene lafied long ; for depraved women are more indefatigable than men, 
in acts of wickednefs, The unhappy negreis betrayed not an emotion of anger 5 
fle opened not her mouth; her countenance alone expreffed her grief. And 
what was her offence ? She had to. gotcen to le: ve the favowsiie cat with its bicuke 
tant. 
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give luftre to man, he did not negleé religion, which gives ftrength to virtue, 
He introduced me to the acquaintance of father Bruno, the friend, of whom he 
had fpoken to me. I found in this ecclefiaftic thefriendthip of a parent, the 
accompliihments of a man of the world, and the zeal of an apoftle. When he 
tound me fufficiently inftructed, he confummated his work,by uniting me to the chii- 
dren of the church. Alas! I could not altogether preierve myfelf from a painful 
reflexion. ** How different,” faid I, * the circumftances of this ceremony, from 
tavie which Dumont promifed me! When I fhould have paffed from the font of 
boptitm to the foot of the altar to be unitedto my An elia !” 

My dear Ferdimand, and the perfon whom after him 1 mott refpeét, deigned 
to accompany me. This was the amiable, the virtuous Honoria, She had long 
captivated the heart of Ferdinand. Surpaffing him in graces, and the rival of 
his virtues, they were formed to render each other happy. Their parents had 
mutually coniented to their union, which was delayed only till Urban fhould 
quit commerce, and fettle his affairs. Thus had Honoriaa right to look forward 
to felicity, but fora brother, the fhame and horror ef nature. 

M. de C——, the father of Honoria, had an affection for his children, which 
Jed him into weaknefs and error: yet, though early a widower, his indulgence 
had no ill effect on his daughter. A happy difpofition continually corrected the 
faults of education. It was not thus with hisfon. Born in a burning ciimate, 
devoured by dangerous paflions, furrounded with the wanton luxuries of the 
American ifles, foon did he become abandoned to the moft unbridled diforders, 
His father perceived it: but, his tendernefs fubduing his reafon, he neglected that 
paternal feverity which would have probably reprefled the impetuofity of a young 
man, who now braved his fecble remonftrances. Honoria ftood a gentle miediatrix 
between her father and brother. She hid from the griefs of one, the eno: mities 
et the other: the confumed her days in thele cares, which were repaid wuh re 
atevated ingratitude. 

The forbearance of Urban with regard to me, was daily changing to a dif- 
ferent concduét. His intereit no longer compelled him to refpect me ; my health 
was iully re-eftablifhed ; and I was as completely formed, as to height and 
muicie, as it was probable I fhould ever be. My talents were well cultivated ; 
aud in thort, I was, according to,his manner of reafoning, a precious flave, 
whofe fale could not fail to be uncommonly lucratuve. He had no defign now, 
but to inure me to the fpectes of fervice to which I wes deftined ; and to bend 
my will, in good time, to every thing which the caprice of my future mafters 
might sequue of me ;—a quality which Urban thought wanting to make me 
complete. It was long before I perceived this change. Urged by my friend- 
thip for Ferdinand, even by gratitude for the {pecies of calm which Urban fuf- 
tered me to enjoy, 1 did every thing which his fantacy could fuggeft to him, 
to command. Was there occafion to fly to his diftant poffeffions with his orders— 
to run ten times a day throughout the whole city, on the little concerns of his 
houfe—my aétivity kept pace with his will ; and my fatigues coft me nothing. 
But atlength I faw that every thing, which I placed to the accountof my good 
wiil, pafled in his eyes as duties which were binding upon me. Infenfibly the 
tone of the mafter fucceeded to civility; and rudene(s, in its turn, replaced the 
tone of the mafter. Then all the horror of my fate, which an illufion had lul- 
led during fome months, awakened with renewed vigour. Is it this, then, 
that is referved for me!” cried I, with grief. Is it thus that I am flowly to ap- 
proach this death, which a new religion forbids me to haften! Well! I will 
iuffer with patience. But, Oh God of the univerfe! let my father, Dumont, 
Anclia, be ever igno:ant of thewretchedneis of Itanoko !” 

JT cxretully concealed my forrows from Ferdinand, I felt how his heart would 
be torn: and I ‘cared ftili moreto degrade a father in his eyes: yet he o1teg 
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furprifed in my countenance the trouble of my foul. This fight affected him ; 
and I laboured by a falfe appearance of ferenity, to turn afide the fufpicions I 
could not deftroy. The father, who feared the virtues of his fon, 2s much as [ 
dreaded the alarms cf his friendfhip, never treated me barthly in his pretence ; but 
Ferdinand was not deceived. At length he appeared extremely dey. Sted. He pat 
fed almoft his whole treme with Honosta: and I no longer could dilcover that 
air of fatisfaétion, with which he had alwaysencountered me. In-varn I in- 
terrogated him. His attentive friendfhip always thunned a confiience, which mutt 
have plunged a poignard into my heart. Bruno was my fole reiource; im his 
bofom I poured out my forrows. He received them with compsilien, and 
healed my mind by the confolations of philotophy and reigioa, 
(To be continued.) 


—— BS DO 
THE HISTORY OF HOPE AND EXPECTATION. 


A wifon.—From Variety. 

FE W nights ago, atter coming from the theatre, where a new piece had 

proved unfucceistul—or, in the common phrafe, had been damned by the 
town, 1 could not he}p refie€&ting on the mortification which its author muit that 
night feel. Tis naturally leading me to recal the occafional difappointmenis I 
had mytelf expertenced, my aétivity became graduaily oppreficd, and I infenfibly 
funk into atrance, which foengrofled my- mind, that at this moment I can {carce 
determine, whether I was awake ornot. The vifion was toomuch conneéted, to 
appear a dream : and I have not fufficient faith in modern wiracies, to think I 
was ewake, My candles gradually loft their brichtne!s, and aticagth cait tu 
faint a gleam, that I could hardly diftinguith whet I am about to teil. Bur, 
methought, an airy phantom flood before me; her velit was unlikein fabric, 
fhape, or colour, to any thing onearth. Her flowing robe was of the moit per. 
fect white; alofty plume of feathers graced her head; her tace was covered by 
a verl, through which it only half appeared ; and in her hand the held a parch. 
ment bock. While I was gazing with terror and furprife, and hefitated whether it 
portended good or evil, the heavenly form addrefled me thus: ‘ Fear nothing ; 
behold ! before thee ftands the parent of invention, and the celeftial patron of 
Variety: my name is FANCY. Lam fent by that power, at whofe command I 
fill tne foul of Genius, to reveal to thee, the facred book of myttic Allegory, 
from whence thou art permitted to tranicribe that page, wich tells the diffory 
of Hope and ExpecTaTion. Quickly perform the tafk which thou art fet, 
and fail not to employ the lucky moment which Fancy recommends, to furnifh 
more Variety.”’ So faying, the laid the book upon my defk, and vamifhed ; while 
I affiduoufly fatdown and copied from the open page as follows: “‘ Hore is 
the favourite fon of heavenly Benewelence, whole charms none, who fee them, 
can refift ; and the brightnefs of whoie countenance can cheer the gioomy hors 
rors of a dungeen witha (mile. To him was given, from the foundation of 
the world, a fpoule unlike himfelf ; her name was Fear, the daughter of Guitr. 
Why beauty became thus coupled with deformity, pretume not to enquire, nor 
dare to fcan the purpofes of eve:lafting wildom, nor meafure its refolves by the 
contracted fcale of human underftanding : but what thou fecit written, let thy 
pen with faithfuinefs record. Jointly to Hope and Fear was given dominion 
over all mankind : and from their hateful union fprang two fickly children ; 
Dovusrt, which tottered as he walked by Hore, and ANXIETY, trembling by 
the fide of Fear. Mutual difguit foon reudered it impoflible tor Hore and 
FEAR to dwell together; and at length, in pity to the exccilence of Hops, a 
{:paration trom his fpoufe was granted by the Fates, and thew dominion o- 
yer mortals was divided and aiternate. ‘he bonds of this deicited Mari tage 
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being cancelle!, licence was given to Hopz, to feek another brie, that he 
might re-produce his virtues with his fpecies. Hope then became atrached to 
PROBABILITY, a fimple maid, whote willing manner tempted his addreffes, 
She was ealy of accefs, and the light veil, which covered all her charms, becarre 
tranfparent to the glowing eye ot Hore. His amorous foul kindled with 
fond defire: and from their warm embraces {prang a daughter named Succefs, 
who foon became the darling of her father : and he affigned for her attendants, 
Foy and Happine/i. Prowasitity hadan only fitter, who refembied her in 
every grace and feature ; her mame was Possinitity. Indeed the likeneis was 
fo trong, thet even Hore hunfelf would not always have been able to ditinguith 
them afunder, but for the armour of Difficulty, which was the conttant garb of 
Possigitity. Hope, ever eager in his temper, one evening dicovrered this 
fifter of his new-made fpoufe, maked and alone. He ruthed towards her with 
ardour not to be repreffed, miftook her perton, and the, umcloathed and defence- 
de/s, yrelded to his embrace. HOPE was too tervent to difcern, that initead of 
Propasitiry, he had taken to his arms bare Possipitiry. From this in. 
ceituous miltake, two filter twins were born, but fo uniske each other, that ¢ 
was tcarcely credible fuch different claldren could have proceeded trom one 
fource. The elder of thefe two, from fome refemblauce to her father, they cal- 
led ExpeGaticn. Wer infancy was Iighly promuling: and, as the grew up, hee 
naiural umpetuofity of temper was checked by Patience : and her legitimate bro- 
vers, Doust and Anxitty, having become her chief companions, the was 
nota firanger to her father’s former wite. Thus Fea was at times admitted, 
though the never wasa friend. The other"twin was called Difappointment ; an 
excciable wietch, the curfe of all who knew her, ugly and deformed in perfon, 
and loathiome in her manneis. Her tather fickened when he looked upon her ; 
and her tiller trembled at her bare approach: the knew nenber Fey nor ees 
aes, but was the fworn ally of Mijery and Grief, with all thew curfed attend 
ais of Woe and Sorroce, Aaguifh and Regret, aud Bittermejs of theugtt, With 
tee the would folace in cups of Envy, or itupaty her fenfes with the waters of 
Defpair. She was thunned by all the world, except her father, who would fome- 
tuves ftrive, though often in vam, to draw her from this melancholy ciew ; yet 
Ose icldom liittened wthecailof Hore. She hated al) the favourites of Succe/t, 
am! often dived to break upon her fitter’s flambers, and aiturb the pleating 
cveams of Expeclation: and though the knew ber fitter dreaded her puriuit, 
fhe never cealed to perfecute and fuliow her, When ExpeZatiom promiied to her 
votaries, the fimiling patronage of well deferved Success, foe would tnatch them 
from her power, and {pread her bancful influence roun.\ them, till, befet by her 
affociates, Grief and Vexation, they would drink with her the maddening waters 
ot Dear. A draught of this will chill the {pirat of exernon: and thofe whe 
tafe it, become the fervants of Negiet, a powertul hag, whole dark and dulmal 
cave is—,”” 

I had tran{cribed fo far, and was about to turn over the following page, when 
Fancy again appeared, and holding back my hand, the aid, “ Stop there! pro 
ceed no farther. Variety mult not look forward to Negle@. It enough for thee, 
that thou art not a ftranger to the power of Djeppe:aiment. Write, therefore, te 
the fons of men: te:l them, that none can know the pleafures of Succe/s, whe 
have not been firft led by Expeation. Yet ict thom beware, how far they truit 
her fpecious ogo Let them not piciume on the fupportot Merit, Indafiry, of 


Good Intentions ; for thele cannot defen! scantt the wiles of a 
eve: watching to betray the votaries of bes fer to Greet and foer Vrwatwes 
Fron the cruel gripe of thele, Hore way J en: bat, after men beco we 
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loncer fave; and they are loft forever to the world and to themieives.” So fay- 
ing, Fancy vanithed, not on a fudden, as before, but gradually diminsthed sa 
my gat; the fnowy whitenefs of her robe became traniparent, amd folds, thot 
loolcly waved in the wind, became a hollow mais of cryfal, through which I fiw 
her word ous form diffolve mto a fluad changing its colour lke the rays of lag ht « 
firft 1 appeared hike blood, then melted mto liquud gohi, them it was an eme. 
raid ived; from green it changed to blue, from blue to purple, and at 
fength it deepened to a perfett black. The lofty plumes were feathers mil, bot 
they no longer nodded on the phantom’s head ; ther ems were dopped sa 
the floid ; and the whole, at length, allumed the well Known thape of smpdrcupers 
for writing. When 1 was recovered? from the contternatieon mto wheh thos 
gradual net imorphotis bad thrown me, I iavked for the rolame, whence I hat 
tranferibed the hiltory of Hope aad Expe@atew. But behold, inttead of it, there 
lay open before me 3 littic printed book—I think i was a volume of Po pee 
leiters—in which the following paflige caught my eye: * Blefed as be whe 
pecteth mot hing fer be bail arwer OF fyapprated. * Vewed to pereerve that tt wie 
ali wiution, I dathed the litte volumefrom my detk, and, ringing tor my Up 
pers, retuured to reit, 


—i ~ oe om —— 
CAUSES OF HURRICANES EXPLAINED, 
In a letter from gov. Els to mr, J 8, 


SIR, Marseilles, March 6, 19%. 


HA V E the horour to fend gou a few leas, relative to the matore ant pre- 
I bable caules of that {pecies of tempeft, particularly diftimguithed by the name 
ot the hurricane. That this fab, fo currous mm itfelf, and on many sccounte 
fo intereftong, fhould never have been effectually difcuffled, can only be afcrsbed 
to the want of fufhceent and accurate materls tor that perpoie. There ore, how. 
ever, icveral remarkable phyucai crcumfances, cenerally known, which luc) ‘ave 
this matter ; fome of which I thail now endeavour to coiled, as weil as thote 
which my own experence and obfervation hare f we ni dre! 
And, rf, That in the Atianne Ocean thee form jocal, orregultr om ote - 
roads, and peculiar to the Well lodsa sflands, a the fea that fu ste then 
2. That st ufually hapoens in Augult and September, when thote flande are 


rt heated, and ther fol «a ope ned by tre {went tho wer +, aml when te eahala- 
tons rie mm the grewteft abundance. 
3. That it is preceded by an extraordinary efervelceres, of bubbling ap of 


the fea, which then rifes on the thore®, dead caims pres 
formed, aad the atmofphere 1s oblcured with thick vapours leotihiy mephire 

@. That towards the Gulf of Mexico, the hurrecane @ mor wgine m ths 
weitern quarter; bet in the wrecdward sands, at NE 7c NN SB Ie 
rages tor tome hours with incred: ie violence , ond near the centre ef it Opers 
bon 1s accompanied with a deluge of rain, sod lometenes with gtommerings of 
hghtmag a thort calm enfves, when the wund changes to the oppebte pont, 
aod bigws for a icts teme, but with like volence; if then gradwally abetes, aod 
at length termmates by varying all rownd the horison 

§. That thofe sflands were in carly times excecdingiy agitated by wolceme 
eaplohons, is evident from ther prefent thattered fase snd gerulas form, from 


the veitges remain of ancuent volcanors, Bul imouking—the sumerows het 


© See | Hultorre et des meteore:, dei Abbe Mechard, for © ofa eeicaece 
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fprings—and the abundance of fcoria, lava, native fulphur, &c, found every 
where on their furgace. 

6. That trom thefe appearances, and from the remarkable pofition of thofe’ 
#flands, it feeais highly probable, that the fea, included between them and the 
‘lerra Firma of America, covers the crater of a prodigious volcano, long fince 
extinét ; or, perhaps, is rather the abyfs, into which a large tract of land, un- 
dermined by fubterraneous fires, is funk. 

And, laftly, that the elements of thofe fires teem now nearly exhaufted, and 
enly to retain fufficient force to produce irregular eruptions of gas, or inflamma. 
ble air, at fuch times as circumftances favour its generation, and the earth is beft’ 
prepared to facilitate its efcape. 

In addition to theie particaiars, founded partly on appearances and rational 
conjectures, but princip lly upon attentive and repeated obfervations, it may not 
be improper to remind you, fir, that a large portion of atmofpheric airf is cofis 
vertibie into water. 

‘This property of that element, obferved many years agof, has recently been’ 
more generally made known, and in a manner proved by a diftinguifhed mem- 
ber of the Royal academy of iciences at Paris ; for, from his ingenious expe 
yiments, it appears that 15 grains of inflammable air, put in combuftion with 
$5 grains of vital air, decompofed and condenfed both in fuch a manner, as to 
produce an equal weight, or 100 grains of common water||. In applying this 
uoportant difcovery to the fubjeét of hurricanes, may not one reafonably fuf- 
pect, fir, that fuch extraerdinary aerial convulfions are caufed by the occafional 
eruptions of inflammable air, not only from the iflands, but even from the 
bottom of the gulf they inclofe, and in fuch quantities as are capable of fud- 
denly ccnverting into water an enormous mals of air §?—Hence a vaft {pace 
mutt neceffarily be left occupied by an air extremely attenuated, into which the 
circumjacent and more denfe air would neceffwily rufh from all fides with tr- 
refiftible impetuofity, and mfe ia the center of its {phere greatly above its na- 
tural level; and then, efter a fhort poufe, ike a wave thrown upon the fhore, 
defcend and returm with equal velocity, and continue ina ttate of ofcillatory dil 
turbance, until its equiibrium would be reftored. 

If this be am exact reprefentation of things, as I verily believe it is, and that 
my inferences are jaft and con{onant ts the ordinary courte of nature; the exe 
NOTES, 

+ Atmofpheric air is fuppofed to confitt of 7,8; vital air, and 57.2; of mephitic. 

} In the year 1747, the celebrated dr. Hales exhibited an experiment, to 
fiow his royal highne!s, the late prince of Waies, how lightning might be pro- 
duced by the commixture of different kinds of air. For that purpole, he em- 
ployed a fallow tub with water, in which, as a principal ingredient (if the wri- 
ter, who was prefent, recolleéts right), there had been put aconfiderable quan- 
tity of pulveriied pyrites; a cylindrical glafs veflel was then inverted in the 
water; and after it had remained in that pofition long enough to fill, with the 
g.as exhaled therefrom, the common air was by means of a cock, admitted ; 
whereupon a fimail gleam of light appeared in the veflel, its nner furface was vili- 
biy covered with moilture, and the water from the tub rofe in it two or three inches, 
as mercury would have rifen in a barometer. 

|| Sce the memeirs of the Royal academy of {ciences of Paris, for 1787, pages’ 
269, 408, &c. 

§ Perhaps of diminifhing or deftroying its elafticity ; but in whatever manner 
tete exhalations may operate, whether in altering the volume, or the refittance 
ef the air, the effects wall ftiil be the fame, viz. a violent diitu: bance im the ate 
mofphere. 
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treme impetuofity of the winds, their variations, the exceffive fall of rain, and 
the other phenomena upon {uch occafions, feem not difficult to be accounted 
for. 

And here, fir, perhaps it may not be fuperfluous to remark, that the tv phon, 
that tornado fo juftly dreade: lin the eaftern parts of the world, and which, in 
its deftrustive fury, fo much refembles the Wet India hurricane, has pro! ‘bt 
a like origin ; for i: is rarely met with but in the Japanefe fea, which at unds 
with volcanic ifles. 

Upon the whole, then, fir, would you devote a few minutes in weighing, 
comparing, and combining, the feveral foregoing partieulars, and in attenvively 
confidering their an: alogy, their natural operation, and probable effeéts ; I thall 
hope, that the conjectures I now venture to fubmit to your fuperior judgment 
will not be found altogether chimerical ; in which cafe, fir, you will di pole of 
them as they may deferve. I have the bonour to be, &c. 

HENRY ELLYTI S8. 
—@]< > O22 8B =S—— 


A brief examination of lord Skefield’s observations on the commerce of the united 
fates. 


THE SECOND NUMBER. 


T was premifed, in the fir number, that no particular attention would be 
paid to order in this examination. We fhall therefore proceed to, remark 
upon timber, fcantling, boards, fhingles, ftaves, heading, and hoops, under the 
general denomination of 
LUMBER. 


Thefe articles are of the greateft importance to the Irih provifion trade, to 
Britith commerce in general, and particularly to the profitable manogement of 
Weft India eftates. Lord Sheffield is of opinion, that “ molt of them may be 
imported from Canada and Nova Scotia, on as good, if not better terins, than 
from thefe ftates ;*° and that ** Nova Scotia will, at leaft for {ome time, have little 
elfeto depend on, but her fifheries, provifions and cutting of lumber.” But the 
experience of 1790, feven years after thofe provinces began toregain order, in- 
ftructs us, that there were fhipt in that year, from the uniced (tates to Nova 
Scotia alone, 540,000 of ftaves and heading, 924,980 feet of boards, 285,000 
fhingles, and 16,000 hoops. 

The legiflature of Jamaica (whofe imports dire&tly from the united ftates, 
might be eftimated in 1734, at half our thipments to the Britihh Weit Indies) 
accompanied their addrefs to the Britifh parliament, with proofs, that only 20 
bundles of hoops, 301,324 fhingles and ftaves, and 510,088 teet of lumber, 
were imported into that ifland from Canada, Nova Scotia, and St. John’s, be- 
tween the 3d of April 1723, and the 2€th of O@ober 1784, a termof nearly 
nineteen months ! It appears probable, then, that they didnot fupply their Weit 
India brethren with more than one half of what they import, at this mature ftage 
of their fettlements, trom us. It is to be remembered, that Jauaica drew no 
fupplies of our lumber through the Dutchand Dauith fflands; though the Car- 
ribee iflands at that time did. From 1768 to 1772 only 36,100 thingles and 
faves, and 27,235 feet of lumber, were fhipt annually from the northern Britith 
colonies to theifland of Jamaica. 

In another page of the obfervations, we are told, that hoops, ftaves and 
boards may be fent outto the Weft Indies from England, “ becaute the freight 
is lower than from the united ttates.”” Here again, the writer of the obferva- 
tions is unfortunate in his propofed means of fupply : for it appears, that there 
were fhipped in the year above-mentioned, to the European dominions of Grest 
Britain, 13,306,c00 ttaves and heading, 3,000,000 feet of boards, 4,000,000 
Vou. Ix. No. 1V. 2G 
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feet of timber, 253,000 fhinglessand 6000 of hoops. Welearn, too, from mr, 
Anderfon’s hiftory of commerce, that there were imported from England to the 
Welt Indies, in 1787, the value of £.80. 12. 5. fterling, and no more, in beards, 
ftaves, and other lumber, towa:ds the fupply of the demand of thoie tflands, 
which lord Sheffic}d ad:nits to have been, in 1770, about thirty five millions of 
beards, feaniling, ttaves, and hoops, and fifteen millions and a half of thingles. It 
will appear to him an extraordinary faét, that the balance of the lumber account 
betwen Great Britain and her Welt India colonies, is aftuaily againit the fore 
mer; for we learn, fiom another of mr. Andeifon’s documents, that there were 
fhi, t thuher from thofe colonies , between Michaelmas 1786, and the fame day ia 
1787, £.3070. #3- 18 Merling, in boards, faves and timber. Butif the pros 
je& of thipping from Europe were as rational as it is wiki, what would become 
of the low fieights, upon whichit is in part founded ? Thelumber aStualy iakeg 
by the Britithh Weit Indies from the united fates, ‘ exhaufted,” as this writer 
affirms they are, would load ali the veffe:s that depart from Great Brit:in to the 
the Weft Indies ; for it would fill above 100,000 tons of thipping ; anda large 
quantity of tonnage would fill be required for the coal, malt liquors, wines, 
loaf fugar, candles, foap, provifions, cordage, bale goods, nails, tallow, lime, 
earsiages, &c. whieh are conttantly thipped thither. 

The prices of lumber, in London and the united ftates, have been gravely 
compared ; and December 1783, was taken as the common feafon. It is unnes 
ceflary to Joie time in difproving an allegation about a period fo long paffed, 
which, however, could be done, or to animadvert upon the fuppreflion of the 
price of boards, in which we had fo much more the advantage. Our public ree 
turns from the feveral ports, which cannot be fivppoied to undervalue the article, 
nor indeed do they vary effentially from the faé, give the medium rate of 12 % 
dollars or L.2 17 fterling for red oak and white oak ftaves, and heading, fit 
for barrels, hogtheads, and pipes. The prices of ftaves very excceaingly 
in the different markets of the united ftates; and that, which was feleéted by 
the writer of the obfervations, is known not to be among the cheapelt. Even 
there the article is at this time thirty percent. below the quotation in the obfer- 
vations. But we have already noticed the very large exportation of lumber from 
the united ftates to the Britith European dommions, which alone is a fufticient 
contraciétion of the fa&t, and is a fatisfaétory correétion of the obfervations. 


The following flatement of the trices in St. Domingo and Famaica will not be 
deemed uninterefling, as tending to fhow the rates at which French and American 
wefels fapply the former, and Britifh veffels fupply the latter, although the bome 
dominions of France were incapacitated from jurnifbing their ujial fupplies of pres 
wyiens. 

At Kingfton in Jamaica, 1790. 
June, Oétober. Novem. 
doljars. dollars, dollars. dolls. dolls. 

Superfine flour, per bbl. 10.20 to 10.50 , 7.50 to 8.25 

Common do. do. 9-374 . 7-12 to 7.50 

Ship bread, do. §.25 . 4.874 

Indian meal, do. 5.25 ‘ 5-25 

Rice, per 100 wt. 3-374 4:§0 to 5.25 

Pork, do. » 13. 

Hams, per lb. 127 : 15 

Butter, do. 15. 015 

Pine boards, 24. 40. 

R, O. hhd. faves, 24. . 27. 

Wooden hoops, 39 406 
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At Cape Frangois*®, 


July. OSoher, Novem. 
dollars. do.lars. dcelis. dolls. 

Superfine flour, per bbl. 20. 6.50 6 to 6.50 
Common deo. de. 9. 5. 5 tw 545 
Ship bread, 3:52 
Indian meal, do, 5-64 2.50 
Rice, per 100 wt. 3-50 2.94 
Beet, do. 6.6 7 7 te 8 
Hams, per |h, 9 9 9 
Butter, dO. 9 12 
Pine boards, 15-96 . 12.12 10.94 
R. O. bhi. ftaves, 14 16 12, 








N. B. Wooden hoops vary in Cape Prenpeie from 14 to 28 dollars. 


It 1s not esfy to afcertain the precife degree in which the Britith iflands are 
fupplied wit wwnber trem their own do nimons, But much light is thrown upoa 
the evquiry by the information of the Jamaica legifliture ; and it appears, that the 
Brith Europein portsfurnifh none. Their northern colonies are proved to im- 
port fom us, nore than they exported in 1784; and as our return of exports of 
lumber to thote iflanus, tor the jaft year, exceeds the quantity fliipt thither before 
the revolution, the tuppies from Canada and Noya-Scotia, even now, mutt necef- 
farily be very inconiiderabie, 

The ftate of Georgia, which is penetrated by large rivers, would probably 
fornuh more Jumber and timber than the Britith domimons wall require in the 
next twenty years. It can be cut at all fealons, from the nature of the climate ; 
and her ports, which are moft conveniently fituated to fupply the Weit Indies 
(though lord Shetheidiays, cnofe of Canada are more fo) are oper in the m ddie of 
winter, The improvement of the iniand navigation of South Carolina will bring 
into that abundant luinber-market 2 new and large fupply. North Carolina has 
very great magazines of timber, and the opening of the Patquotank canal will 
give it to all the ports of the Cnefapeak. The middle and eattern ttates ape nicre 
exhaufted, but Ja ge quantities will long be exported from the Deiayarey mucn 
Jarger trom the Hudion, and fill more fiom the province of Maine, 


NOVA SCOTIA AND CANADA. 

Great reliance is placed by this and other Englith writers, on the fupplies, 
which may be derived by the Weft India iflands from the nosthera Britith cole- 
nies. It has been already hewn, that they yet afford little o no lumber. Of 
rice and naval ftores they cannot furnith any, producing none, Of flour, Cana- 
da can yet have fupplied but a fmall proportioa, having few mills, having to 
fupport cattle through long winters, and her climate preventing fhipments dur- 
ing half the year, The voyage is a very heavy one, being on a fingle freight. 
Nova Scotia can never fupply much of this article, and has taken from the uni- 
ted tates above 40,000 barrels of meal and bread within the Isft year, betides 
80,000 buthels of grain, Canada is too remote to fend {applies of cattle, hogs, 
theep, and horfes; and our exports of thefe animals to Nova Scotia prove they 
have not yet any to fpare, Of horned cattle 899, of hories 12, of theep 2244, of 
hogs 267, and of-poultry 2376, were fhipped from the united ftates to the nor- 
the:n Britifh colonies, in a little more than one year, from the autumn of 1789 
to that of 1790, Very little beef, pork, hams, tongues, ta.low, lard, butter, 
cheefe, candles, orf ap, can be {pared to the Welt Indies, by countries which ime 
port biack cattle, hogs, theep, and poultry. 

NOTE. 
® The duties from 1 to 12} per cent. ave included, 
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further to fhow, that between the 3d of April 1783 and the 26th of O&ober 
3784, they had received, in that populous and extenfive ifland, from Canada, St, 
John’s, and Noya Scotia, no flour—no Indian corn, beans, or oats—no fhip. 
bread or other bifcuit—no Indian meal or other meil—no horfes, cattle, theep, 
hogs, or poultry—1o barrels of rice—120 buthels of potatoes—751 hogtheads, 
37 tierces, 39 half tierces, and 457 barrels of fith, 45 barrels of oil, 100 oars, 
710 thaken caiks (or puncheon packs) 21 malts and {pars, with the {mall parcels of 
lumber mentioned under that head, and no other goods. They alfo add, that all 
the imports of Jamaica from Canada, Nova Scotia, and St. John’s, were, on an 
average of the five years, from 1768 to 1772, but 33 barrels of flour, 7 hogtheads 
of fith, 8 barrels of oil, 3 barrels of tar, pitch, and turpentine, 36,000 of thins 
gles and ftaves, and 27,235 feet of lumber. 

How far it has been in the power of the northern Britifh colonies, or of theBritith 
European dominions, to furnifh their Weft India iflands with flour, bread and In- 
cian corn, will further appear from the following facts. It is @ated by lord Shef- 
field, that there were imported from hence into thofe iflands,in a year of great plenty 
and trade, before the revolution, 132,426 barrels of flour and bifcuit: but our ree 
turns for 134 months, already mentioned, fhow that their late demand from us in 
that term was 139,286 barrels of flour alone, and 77,982 barrels of Indian meal, 
middlrgs, thip- ftuff, rye meal and bilcuit. Their former annual fupply of Indian 
corn, received from hence, was 404,471 bufhels : and their reeent importations 
prove to have been 516,794 buhhels in the {pace of time flated in our late return, 

It is unneceffary to dwell longer upon the fupplies which the remaining Britith 
American colonies were expected to afford to their Weft India plantations. An 
experiment of years has been fairly made.—The returns from their cuftom houles, 
and from thofe of the iflands, will fhow the government of Great Britain what 
they really furnifh at this time, and the proportion it bears to the whole demand, 
‘This head will therefore be pafled over with the reiteration of a few remarks— 
that the Britith Weft India iflands are proved to have been indebted te the uni- 
ted ftates,in 1790, for more lumber, more grain, and more bread and flour, than 
they imported trom thefe ftates before the revolution—that their remaining co. 
Jonies can therefore have furnifhed them, in their prefent mature ftate, but in 
very fmall quantities—that thofe colonies have required of us near half the a- 
mount in cattle, hogs and fheep, which the Weft In«dia iflands formerly took off 
—and that the high prices of wet and {moaked provifions in the Britith Weft In- 
dies, which are greater than thofe in the French iflands, where thofe articles are 
prohibited, or heavily dutied, fully preve, that they depend for them on Ireland 
alone, and receive no fenfible relief from Britifh American fupplies. 


LINSEED OIL. 


This article is faid, in the obfervations, to be made in fome parts of America, 
from the refufe of the flaxfeed, and that the quantity is trifling, compared with the 
confumption. It is added, that confiderable quantities went from Britain to A- 
merica, before the war; and the Englifh nation are left to believe, that this will 
continue to be the cafe, though they import feed from hence to make oil. 

The growth of flax is exceedingly increafed in this country, and particularly 
jn interior fituations. Oil mills having become more numerous, the feed in thofe 
inland places is manufactured into oil. This will bear an expenfe of tranfporta- 
tion, which fo bulky an article as the feed cannot fuftain. Hence the prefent 
price of linfeed oil, after itis brought down to Philadelphia market, is about 
2/1 fterling, while the price in London is from 2/3 to 2/4. The Ivith demand 
jor our feed is about 42,oo09hhds: after deducting that, the remainder muit be 
grade into oil here, or (hipped to Europe for that purpofe. 

The documents, adduced by the Jamaica legiliature, already referred to, went 
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PAINTERS’ COLOURS. 
Several of the ochres are found in abundance in Conneticut, and other parts 
ef the united ttates. Ihe isterior fituation of the Virginia lead mine, which now 


the cafe of vir ieed cil, and rye ipinits—economizing in the tran{portation. The 
patent colours have been wmitated with great fuccefs. The trade with Hollaad 
and the Geiman towns, as alio with the Mediterranean, gives us many colours 
that were tormerly imported trom Britain, ke apothecaries’ articles, at ummenfe 
auvances. 


COACHES AND OTHER CARRIAGES. 


The importarion of thefe was formerly very great. Virginia in 1738 had 360 
goaches ana chaiois, 365 phactons and other pieaiurabie tour-whee.cd carilages, 
and 1967 one hoile chairs and folas. New Jerfey in 1789 had 38 coaches, cha- 
noisy «© dG phaciwis, 154g one horte chairs and folas, and a very great number 
o: plain, deceni iight-waggons, on fteel or wooden fprings. From tiefe taéts, 
and fimilar ones in the ocher parte of the union, it 1s certain, that the pleatura- 
bie caistage of the uaned Rates would amount to a very large ium, J hough to 
be obtained on cicdit fiom Eneglind, no more than £.5,000 Iterling in carriages, 
oy parts of carriages, were imported in the year following Auguit 1789, inclu. 
ding thofe of focign travelers and emigrators : and 220 carriages were 
exported to torcigu countrie, within the fame year. All the wood and iron 
work, the barnefs and other Jeathern materials, frequently the brats work, tringe, 
lace, and lately the plated work, ave made in America, Lord Shefiield feems to 
have expected a coniidcrabie importation of thefe articles: but he did not advert 
1° the pofibility, that the manulacturers themicives wouid emigrate to Us 5 Waica is 
every “ay taking piace. 

MEDICINES AND DRUGS 


*€ Will be imported from Great Britain,” fays the writer of the obfervations, 
** on account of the knowledge, which the phylicians, furgeons, and apotheca- 
ries, in the American ftates, have of the method of preparing and procuring them 
them there.’ Saltpetre, musk, camphor, rhubarb, and other Faft Lidia articles 
in this line, have been fhipt occafionally from the united ftates, in confidersbie 
pareels. Bark, fulpbur, baifam capivi, and many other medicinal productions, 
have been obtained from Spain, the Mediterrangan, the Weit Indies, and other 
places. Holland participates largely in our importations of chymical prepara- 
tions: but many, which ufed to be imported, are begun to be manutactured 
here : and exportations of them to advantage, have, in {ome inftances, taken place. 
The knowledge, which our medical gentlemen have acquired abroad, of the me- 
thods of procuring drugs, has been communicated to our meichants; and their 
information ef the methods of preparing ehymical articles, has been often put in 
practice here. There is, no doubt, a confiderable trade in thefe commodities trom 
Great Britain. But it is, even now, affeéted by the above circumftances, and is 
not by any means a monopoly. From our free and enterprizing commerce, the 
natural productions of the country, and chymical fkill, it mult decreate every 
year. Great Britain poffefies from nature, lefs of thefe commodities than the uni- 
ted ftates. Foreign trade, and fkill employed at home, will give us a great thare 
of thofe which aye not fpontaneous productions of our various foil or climate. 


NAILS, SPIKES, AND OTHER MANUFACTURES OF IRON, AND 
THOSE OF STEEL, 


Are placed fecond on the lift of articles, in which Great Britain will foftain 


Jittle compedition ; and Jord Shetiicld remarks, that “ whatever we make of 
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them, is at the expenfe of at leaft three times the amount of what the fame ar. 
ticle could be imported for from Europe.’ The iron branch is highly import. 
ant aml growing in the united ftates. In Maflachufetts there were feventy-fia 
iron works in 1784. .The Virginia works make above 5,320 tons of iron. The 
fitting and ro}ling mills of Pennfylvania are afcertained to cut and roll 1500 
tons or 3,360,0c0lbs. per annum: and fo completely do they obviate the objec. 
tion of manual Jabour, which is conftantly urged againft American manufac, 
tures, that they employ but25 hands. In this ftate, tnere are alfo 16 furnaces and 
37 large forges: in New Jerfey alone, in the year 1789, the numberof forges 
were 79, and of furnaces 8. And though the details are not fo weil known, 
they ave very numerous in moft of the ftates. The nails and fpikes, confumed 
annually ia the united fates, (fuppofing 3,500,000 people, at ten to a hovufe, in. 
eluding negroes, to live in 350,000 heufes) allowing ten pounds for the average 
ule of the perfons living in each houfe, in building, repairing, fencing, and in 
their bulinels and manufa&uring, would be 3,500,000 pounds. Of this quan- 
tity there were imported in the returned year, 1,579,947!bs : and about 2,000,009 
pounds mult, therefore, have been made at home. The remainder of the flit 
and rolled iron is e:ther exported or made into tire, hoops, {prings for carriages, 
or fome fubftitute for foreign importations, Ship-building alio demands very 
Jarge quantities of ironwork, Plough-fhares, carriages, axes, faws, hoes, {pa tes, 
flovels, kitchen utenfils, and many other articles employ the American workers 
in this raw material. About one half of the ftee!, confumed inthe united ftates, 
i. home made, The works being few, and the importation afcertained, this fa& ig 
known to be accurate, Bar iron, before the revolution, was ulually fold for 
i xty four dollars. It fel, after the war, tothe fame price; and large quantities 
of ivon in bars and pigs were exported, The progrefs of manufaétures has raifed 
thefe articles to the higheft prices ever known in peace; and only 200 tons in 
bars, and 3,555 tons in pigs were exported in thirteen months and an half of 
3789, and 17g0. Lord Shefheld ftates, that we thipped 2592 tons of bar iron, 
und 4624 tons of pig metal per annum, in feveral years before the revolution, 
when it is known our commerce and population were not at the higheft. It is alia 
to be oblerved, that we now import confiderable quantities of bar iron from the 
Beltic and its vicinity, partcularly into the eaftern ftates, One thouland twe 
lundied and eighty-eight tons of bar iron were imported from St, Peterfburg 
wlone, in the year 1790, and above forty tons of iron hoops and nailrods, From 
tiele tacts may be colle&ted convincing proofs of the fate of the iron manuface~ 
tures of this country, ftrongly oppofed to the prefumptions of lord Sheffield, 
as well with refpeét to the dearnefs of thofe manufactures, as the monopoly of 


eur jupplies, 
FLOUR AND WHEAT, 


Thefe imeftimable commodities are not, in the opinion of lord Sheffield, the bef 
Rapies for the united ftates to depend on; becaule, as he obferves, in general, 
the demand in Europe is uncertain. He again repeats his unfounded notions of a 
Competition between us and Nova Scotia, for the fupply of Europe in thefe ar- 
ticles; and adds, that it is a fortunate confequence of American independence, 
that the Britith European iflands may regain the fupply of their Welt Indies, 
with bread and flour, and that they can furnifh them cheaper than we. In regard 
to the profpects from Nova Scotia, enough has been already faid, and particue 
larly till they difcover fymptoms of internal refources far their own ule, by 
cealimg to import grain and flour from the united ftates. As to the European 
corn trade, authentic and impo:tant informaiion, indeed, is to be derived trom 
the report of a committee of the Britifh prwy council, of March, 1799, winch 
is fad to have been drawn by bod Haakibury, It is wilely obierved, un thay 
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revort, that thé culture of grain is the moft important obje& that can receive 
the public attention » and it is ftated, that the demand of Great Britain, for flour 
and grain, has produced an average balance againft the nation, of £291,000 fter- 
ling, for the lait nineteen years, although from the year 1746 to the year 1765 
they had annually gained, by their corn trale, £651,000 fering on a medium, 
Ireland, it istrvue, has greatly increafed its exports of grain, flour, and bifewr, 
but by no means in proportion te this falling off by Great Britain. Their lord- 
fhips proceed to ftate, that in confequence of information recened by them 
from the principal corn countries of Europe, they ave of opinion that the quan. 
tity of grain raifed in Europe, in common years, is not more than equal te 
the ordinary confumption of its inhabitants ; and that, in the event of a fai- 
lure of their crops,a fupply can only be expeéted from America. In verifica. 
tion of this formal official communication, on a fubject of fuch Le importance, 
we find, that the influence of the late fcareityin France, not oniy pervaded aif 
Europe, but was extended to the moft interior counties of thete ftates. Wheat 
was foldon that occafion three hundred miles from the ocean tor prices that have 
been ufually acceptable in ovr fea port towns: and at the places of fhipment, 
it was advanced to rates beyond what have ever occurred fince the fettle- 
ment of the country. 

When we remember, that by grain liquors we may avoal the purchafe of ele- 
ven millions and a half of gallons of the {pirits of foreign nations ; that by grain 
thefe ftates are rendered the alternate ground of dependence ot every European na- 
tion, in time of need ; that we are protected from the peflibulity ot dreadtul famine 
by this bleffed production ; that grain is the raw material in which (ome con fidera- 
ble manufacturers work, and which all muft neceflarily confume ; we mult fmile 
at the ideas which lord Shefhield has hazarded, in regard to thoie precious ita- 
ples, wheat and flour. 


GUNPOWDER, 


Te is afferted, will be imported cheaper than it can be manufiMured in Ame- 
tica, The price of this article has been reduced in the Philadelphia market to 16 
dollars, or 72/. fterling per 100 wt. by the free importation of brimitone and 
faltpetre from India and other countries. Our merchants wlualiy pay for it 
in England at the rate of 75/to 6/, after deduéting the drawback on exporta- 
tion. ‘Twenty ene powder mills have been ereéted in Pennfylvania alone, fince 
the year 1768 or 1770—=much the greater part of them fince the commence- 
ment of the revclution war; four new ones are new building in that fate, and 
ene at Baltimore: and it is certain they will be multiplied in proportion to the 
demand. Saltpetre and fuiphur are found in confiderable quantities, part culariy 
in the interior parts ef Virginia + but at prefent the commercial fupplics are 


fo plentiful and cheap, that our internal sefources are litle uled, Saitpetic is 
Jower in Phiiadelphia than in London. 


The ability of Great Britain to make ber fips the carriers for the united flate:. 


It is explicitly declared, inthe z9th page of lord Sheffieki’s introduAion, that 
the adoption of the ground propofed by hin, will inlure to Britith fhips the 
carrying trade of the united ftates; “ for ()e ads) it is ceriam, if eur navi-~ 
g3tion laws be maintained, it will net auiwer the Americans to keep many 
thips."” This, it will be edi tred, is, to us, if true, a very interefting potitius 
and demands our moft ferious attention, It wiil, he wever, be very ealy 
how, that the private thipping of the united ttares does net depend upon B: 
tith laws, The tables, that accompany the report on the Americen fithe: + 
trom the department of fate, clearly prove, that we are not dependert on Gre 
Britain tor that branch of commerce. In the reguiation of cus costting tu 
Which employs above 100,000 tens of thipping, Biitith laws cam have u 
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ration. In our commerce with the Bzltic, and the North, with the Netherlands, 
the Hanfe towns, France, Spain, Pertugal, the freights, mott parte of Africa 
and India, and the colonies of the European nations, except the Britith, their na. 
vigation act cannot affect us. It appears, moreover, that our thips are fo * ma. 
hy,” as to have amounted to 363,009 tons of vefi+is ijaten in our ports, while 
thofe of Great Britain and her dominions were 225,000 tons. But st is pof- 
ible that conliderable deduations from the Britith tonnage may take place. There 
is little doubt, that the diminutions of our importetions from their dominions, 
wiich have taken place, in regard to China merchandife, paper, nails, Meet 
iron, ftee!, thoes and boots, gunpowder, lead, coal, falt, malt liquors, loaf and 
brown fugars, coffee, cocoa, and {piriteus liquors, by reafon of our intercourfe 
with other nat.ons, and the improvement of our own refources and manufac. 
tures, will be iotiowed by further commercial acquifiions from liberal foreign 
nations, by the conftant introduction of new manuiattures, and the diicovery 
and attainment of new internal refources. If, for examy'e, cotton be raited and 
imported, and ipinning mills be ercéted, Manclhetter importations will decreafe 4 
if flax and hemp be railed and imported, in greaccr quanttics, and flax and 
hemp fpinning miils be erected, fail cloth, theetipg, and fhirting imens, checka, 
omnabrigs, &e. will be imported move fparingly. {f by thefe and other means, 
our imports from Great Britain fhou! d be final ly reduced totuch a fum, as 
vill purchafe only fo much rice, tobacco, and ocher articles as its people confume, 
thofe ariicies will not be thipped indireétly to foreign countries through Britt 
ports, as is now the cafe. Thefe indirect thipments give Britith veffels mors 
than an equal chance with ours from America to England; becaufe the pro. 
perty isgeneraliy on Englifh account, and it gives them fo far the command of 
the carriage from Engiand to other parts of Europe. From thefe circumftances, 
it will be perceived, that it is interefting to our private fhipping, and confequently 
to our fuccels in the eitablifhment of a navy, t rat we continue, by prudent and 
falutary means, to decreafe our importations from each foreign country, fo as 
tm equalize them with the confamption, which that country actually makes of 
our proiaBiions : this, however, itis conceived, ought not to be attempted by any 
precipitate or coercive means. 

A fecond caufe, which renders the exportations to Great Britain inordinately 
great, is to be found in the old private debts due to that country from this. Thefe, 
fo far as they will ever be paid by moncy or goods, are confiderably diminifhed, 
The rife of our ftocks, and the fales of them to foreigners, have enabled many 
to leffen thofe debts : and Britith fubjects will continue to find it their intereit to 
buy into them. Thefe are payments, which occafion only a remittance of the ins 
tereft : and the commutation of private for public debts is therefore to be defi. 
red. A part of the old debts, which remain due to Englifh merchants, muf 
be received in the foil and buildings of this country. When thefe fhali be ac- 
cepted by the creditor, they will remain immoveable: and he will find himfelf, 
or his child, transformed into an American freeholder, to his profit and that of 
the united ftates, though to the injury and fometimes the ruin of the unfortu- 
nate debtor. This change of the creditor’s fitwation, will not be unpleafing to « 
liberal mind of any country, an4, if properly underftood, may meliorate the 
profpects of the families and connexions of many who are concerned in Ame- 
rican debts. A country, of great native ttrength, energetic, intelligent, and free, 
not dilpofed to provoke either infults or injuries, and in a fituation not to fubmit 
to a wanton impofition of either, holds out as great promifes of human happi- 
nefs, as any, of which the foreign creditor can “have been a citizen. He is ture 
ot a liberal reception, ard of the proteétion of the laws and conftitution. 

A third cauf>, that has produced extraordinary importations from Great Bri- 
tain, has been the want of credit from other nations. The Britihh merchans 
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will probably continue to afford the greatet accommodations of this kind: but 
is is evilont, that the citizens of other countries will furnith us with credits, 
ay. (ainetines in move eligible fhapes. They will give us their caf articles 
anutheir coin, to be empleyed in ready money trades at home and abroad, in 
monulaftures and foreign commerce. In proof of this may be adduced the re- 
{poten ia credits in Incia and China, the purchafes into our public funds and 
feveral bonk ftocks, the inveflment of monies in oar lands, and in ovr naviga- 
tion, trade, aad manufagtures. What is to foliow in this way, time, it is believed, 
wil very quickly fhow, 

In addition to the foregoing caufes, which feem likely to occafion a diminu- 
tien of the flipping employed dire€tly and indire&tly by Great Britain in the A- 
merican trade (inciuding the exportation of our produétions from the Briuth 
ports to other markets in Europe) one other, which does not fem to have 
fuificiently engaged their atiention, may produce, it is believed, confiderable efe 
fects. The reguiations of the Britith navigation aét do not appear to have been 
duly examined by other powers, with a view to the adoption of fuch of them, as 
will apply beneficially to cheir own affairs. If they have had effe&ts fo favourable 
to the thipping and naval power of Buitain, it is pofliblethey might be, in a 
g:cater or lets degree, beneficial to ether countries. The prefent appears a fit 
{caion for fuch an examimation: and we cannot fuffer, if we enter on it with 
temper and diicretion. That it would diminifh the number of Britith veffels, for 
example, if the united ftates and ali other maritime countries fhould deem it 
expedient to ena& into a law of their refpeétive nations, the cliufe of the Britith 
ftaruce, by which theimportation of all foreign goods is confined to native bote 
tons, and to thoje of the nation producng the articles, cannot be doubted. 
Whether this regulation will be convenient to the united ftates—to France—to 
Spain—to Portugal—to Rufia-to Pruilli—who, exporting twenty or thirty 
tunes the bulk of goods, that Great Britain fhips, do not enjoy a part of the 
carriage for foreign nations, equal toWhat fhe pofleffes, is a queition thofe nati- 
ous ae feveraliy to confider and determine, Faéts in the mean tine are interef- 
ting. In the year 1772, as mr. Anderion informs, the imports and exports of the 
Buitic were made in 6680 vetffels, of which the Britith were 1894, the French, 
Spanifh, Portauguefe, and Rutlhan only 45. The commodities carried thither 

addition to their own manufactures) were the produce and fabrics of all the 
countries of Etvope and of the Eait and Weft Indies, which by their navigation 
act ceul.l not have been imported into Great Britain in like manner. The fame 
may be faid of the cargoes they brought away, fo far as they were carried dire&- 
ly to the ports of other nations, or were refhipt from their own ports in their cri- 
ginal form. ‘The fame writer ftates the Britifh en ries in Lifben in the year 1788 
to hive been 351, and thofe of Portugal, in her own metropolis and emporium, 
to have been only 283. The Spaniards had but 31, the Ruffians one, the Prufie 
ans onc, aud Dantzickers one, By the fame authority we are inttructed, that the 
Britifa entries in Malaga in 1787, were 189, the Dutch 24, the Portuguele five, 
tae Ruffians, Piuffhans, and Dintzickers, none. In the year 1778, the Britith en- 
tries in Croattads, the port of the city of St. Peterfburg, were 2525; thofe of 
Kutia, though in her own capiial, were only 12, of Spain fix, of Portugal two, 
c} Hamburg and Bremen five. In the year 1790, the Britihh entries, in the fame 
port, were 517 out cf 932. And we have recently feen, that the British have 
tupplicd themiglves and the other nations of Europe, with cargoes of our com. 





mudities amounting to 225,006 tons, while thole Europeans carried for themielves 

no more than ene fixth of the quaatity. It is not intended to difcufs, in this place, 

the policy of adop.ing fo momentous aregulation as thag alluded to; obierva- 

tins on whica are rendered pecaticrly delicate by the fituation in which it is 

petced by the natyonal lesiftaiure. The imftance, itis conceived, will forcibly in- 
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culcate the utility of the examination fuggefted in the beginning of this para- 
graph. The faéts, by which it is illuftrated, appeared too ferious and important 
to Americans and to foreignérs, not to be adduced. It will be perceived, that it is 
equally the intereft of thofe who are Englifhmen, to confider the effeé&ts of fuch 
an examination of the Britifh trade laws, and of thofe who are not. The con- 
viétions, which fuch an enquiry, made with judgment, would create in the minds 
of candid men, would probably be, that Great Britain cannot make her fhips the 
carriers for the united ftates ; and that rather than make the attempt, it would 
be better far to commence the formation of liberal arrangements, folidly founded 
in the mutual intereft of the two nations. 


—D22eoa@e2— 
THE PROMPTER. 


It will do for the prefent. 

HIS common faying does as much mifchict in fociety as rum or a pefe 

dence. If I hear a man, whether a farmer, a mechanic, or any other perion, 
often repeat that faying, and appear to act from the opinion, that it ewill do for 
the prefent, I rely on it he is a floven, a drone, og fomething worfe. I never knew 
{uch a man thrive. 
A young man, fetting out in life, is in hafte to be married. He wants a houfe 
to live in, but is not fully able to build one. Yet his pride requires a large fhowy 
houfe. At laft, between poverty and pride, he determines to build a large houfe, 
but not to finifh it, ullhe is more able. He {ets up a large three ftory houfe, with 
four rooms in a ftory—he covers it, and paints it red.—This is a fhowy houfe, 
His pride exults to fee paffengers ftare at his elegant houfe—but though pride 
governs the out/ide, povegty reigns within. He can finifh but two rooms, half 
finifh one or two more—and lay a loofe flour above to fpread his corn upon— 
this elegant manfion-houfe then is a granary—a corn houfe—the man and a lit- 
ter of children below—and rats and mice above : but the man fays, it cwill do for 
the prefent. ‘True, but the man has but twenty or thirty acres of land, or an in- 
different trade—his family grows fafter than his income. He is not able to finih 
his houfe—the covering foon decays, and admits water—the houte fails to pieces 
—the manis forced, poor, into the wildernefs, or he and his children loiter about, 
dependent on their neighbours for fubtiftence by day-labour. 

I know one of thefe do-for the-prefent farmers, who never cffe&tually repairs his 
fences ; but when a breach is made, he fills it with a buth, that a fheep may re- 
move—if a ra:l be broke, and another be not at hand, he takes the next billet of 
wood, inferts one end in the po&, and ties up the other wich elm or hickory bark 
—he fays, this will do for the prefent. His cattle learn to be unruly. To remedy 
the evil, fetters, thackles, clogs, yokes, and what he calls pokes are invented : and 
his cattle and horfes are doomed to hot ble about their patture, with a hundred 
weight of wood or iron machines about their feet and necks. The mzn_himéelf, 
in two years, fpends time enough in patching up his fences and making fetters, 
to make a good effcétual fence round his whole farm, which would want very 
little repairing in twenty years. 

In family affairs thefe do-for-the prefent folks double their neceffary labour. 
They labour hard to put things out of ore:—and then it requires nearly the 
fame work to put thein into order again. A man ufes an axe, a hoe, afpade, and 
throws it down where he ufes it—inftead of putting it in its proper place, 
under cover. Expofed to the weather, tools do npt lait more than half fo long as 
when kept houfed. But this is not all—a floven leaves the tool where he laft ufid it 
—or throws it down any where at random, In a tew days he wants it again—he 
has forgotten where he left it--he goes to look for it--he {pends perhaps half an 


hour in fearch of it, or walks adiftance to gt it, This time is loft, for it breaxs 
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in upon fome other bufinefs. The lofs of this fmall portion of time appears trifling ; 
but flovens and fluts incur fuch loffes every day ; and the lofs of theie littie {craps 
of time determine a man’s fortune. Let the prompter make a li tle calculation-- 
A farmer, whofe family expends 1ool. a year, if he can clear ten pounds a 
year, is a thriving man. In order to get his atol. fuppoie he labours ten hours a 
day. In this cate, if he lofe an hour every day, in repairing the carele{snefs of the 
day before, (and every floven and every flut lofes more time than this every day, 
for want ot care and order) he lo/es a tenth part of his tine— a tenth part of his 
income—ihis is eleven pounds. Such a man cannot thrive—-he mu@ grow poor- 
er, for want of care, of order, of method. 

So itis with a woman. A neat woman, who does bufinefs thoroughly, keeps 
things in order, with about half the labour, that a flut employs, who keeps 
things forever out of order. It a pail or kettle be uled, it is diveétly made clean, 
fit for other ufes, and put in its place. When it is wanted, it is ready. But a 
flut ufes an article, and leaves it azy where, dirty, unfit for ule another time--- 
By and by, it is wanted, and eannot be found---** Moll, where did you leave 
the kettle ?** ** I han’t had the kettle ; Nab had it laft.”--‘« Nab, had you the ket~ 
tle ?” ** yes but it is dirty”’---So the kettle is found, but it is a half hour's work to 
fit it for the purpofe required. In the mean time, the neceffary bufinefs muft lis 
by.--- Yet this woman tays, when the does any thing, it will do for the prefent. 

Ihave only toadd, that a went to church, on a late cold Sunday, when a neigh- 
bouring clergyman officiated. He had f{poken to his fifteenthly, when the clock 
ftruck one. Every man was fhivering with cold and thuffling his feet---the par- 
fon took the hint, and broke off with, “* this will do for the prefent.” 


—2] 2oeaaa— 
T HE PROM PT E R, 


Any other time will do as well, | 
ATURE never fays this. She jogs on without delay, and always does 
her work in feafon. 

The parfon puts off preparation for Sunday, from Monday to Tuefday, ant 
from Tuefday to Wednefilay, and fo on te Saturday. He can write a fermon at 
any time. The firit of the week flides away in vifits—in bufinefs—in amufe- 
ments—the latt of the weck is to be devoted to ftuly—but company, a fick pa- 
rifhioner, and twenty unexpected avecations, break in upon this referved part of 
the week, No preparation is made for the duties of Sunday, until Saturday e- 
evening. A genius may yet be tolerably well prepared in a tew hours—dut how 
few are the preachers of {uch a genius !—yet even the dull have a refource—an 
old fermon with a mew text, is juft as good as a frefh-made fermon—aue, for 
how few would know whether they had heard a termon once er a cozen times P 
Happy dulnefs! Like people, like prieft ! 

The doétor has a patient in a dangerous fituation—he hurries to his relief—he 
makes no delay. Burt fuppofe his patieut has a lingering diulorder—** why,” Says 
the dogtor, “1 can vifit him at any ume! He has aligned an hour, indeat, whea 
he will fee his patient; but amy otber treme wil! Jo as well. The patient waits 
till thehour is paft—then he becomes sxpatient—it bis diforder be violent, 
mott probably he is crois and irritable—he frets at the doctor—-aad ten toon:, 
the doétor lofes his cuftom. Then the doctor believes with the prompter, that no 
time will do fo wellas the right time. 

The lawyer has feveral cauiesin court: he cin prepare them for trig] af ony 
time, Several caufes ttand affigned for trial before his—he can finith the pleat- 
ings at any time. By fome untorefeen accident, bufinels takes 2, new turn—the 
court urge forward “to complete it—dis caules are callet, cad they are not 
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realy. A nonfuit—a continuance—-or forme other expenfive siternative is the 
contequence. 

The tarmer’s fence is down, and his fields expofed to his neighbour's cattle— 
but he has a little iob to do firt—he can repair bis fences at any time. Before his 
eny teme comes, fiity or a hundred theep getinto his field, and cat and trample 
down his wheat. For want of an hour's work, he lofes ten, fifteen, or twenty 
buthels of wheat. His apple trees want pruning---but he mutt diefs his flax 
before he cando it. Warm weather approaches---he will certainly prune his 
trees ina day or two---but he'll finifh a little job firft---before he has done, the 
fea'cn 1s pait---it is too late to prune his trecs---they mutt go another ycar---ond 

calf bis frust is loft. 

‘The lounging houfe-wife rifes in the morning in hafte ; for Jazy folks are ever 
ma burry-e-the has not time to put on her clothes properly---but fhe can co ig 
at ary time. She draws on her gown, but leaves it haif pinned---her hancker. 
chiet is thrown awry crofs her neck---her flocs down at the heels. --flic bufles 
about with her hair over her eyes---fhe runs from room to room flip-fhed, re. 
iolved to do wp the work, and dreis herfelf--- but folks, who are flip-fhod aboue 
the feet, are uiually flip-fhod all over the houfe, and all day: they degia every 
thing, and finifb uotling. In the midit of the poor wouan’s hi +" mebody comes 
ins -efhe is in a flutter---ruus mto the nex! soom-> pi 13 up her 


rr 
p her gown and hand. 
kerchief---hurri¢s back with her fhoe-heels thumping the fc al O dear, you 
have caught us allin thefuds---1 intended to bave cleaned up, before any body 
came in---but I have had every thing to dothis weruing.”’ In the mean time fhe 
catches hold of the broom, and begi: is to fwcep; the duft rifes and ft.fles every 
foul prefent. This ts iilmanners, indced, to brush ithe duff in a neighbour's face, 

because the woman is very forry it happens 2. 
Many a neighbour has thus beenentertained with apologies ard duff, at 2 fiiend’s 

a 


houle: and wherever this takes place, depend on it, the miftrels puts cf to ang 


time, that is, to na time, whatcught to be dove atthe prejcat time. 


BE ED SOD BIO ——— 
- ——* a a 7 r 
THe ANECDOTIST,—No. V. 
T the conclufion of a meeting, for choice of rown officers, a mr. Shote 
was cholen hog conftable ; whi ‘h produced the fubfequent unpromptu ; 
The wifdom of the town now fiands conted, 
One Shote is chofe to govern all the ret. 
Ship going over Charlefton bar, withan as act 4 ilot on board, the eap- 
tain afke dbim, « what water the thio was *towhich he aniwered— 
+ Salt water, mafia.” © Lknow that,” replies the Signs: “© but how much 
water is there?" £F, mesa,” iays the vegro, * you tink me brug tin pet | 


meajure ym?” 
1 


A Siranger p2 fine St. Paul's church, afked atar, whom he met, wha 


er. 
¢ thoie 


figures were at the weit front? To w.ach the tailor anfwered, ** the twelve 


spolties.” * How the devil can that be,” replhed theother, ** when there ave 
but ixof them?” * D---n myeyes,” faysthe tar, * would you Love then ool 
t pon deck at once ?” 
Clergyman chriftening the child of an humble cottager, a fhed the gouiss 
ther and godmother, what name it was to have ? 6 ditahelmraa Rosina,” an- 
swered the mother—* Wilhelilevai !’ cried the father 5 * Koins, my —— 
chriften the child ‘Year, im the name of,’ &c. 
‘Coxcom) atked a Ratteriaz barber's bey, did you ever fhave a mor 
key 2? & No, tng” fat a ey outaf you milli f-a-dtdown, Vii t-t-tye 
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